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WILL PAY-AS-YOU-GO CHECKING ACCOUNTS. 
There’s profit in this type of account if you 
arouse public response. It isn’t difficult if you fol- 
low tested successful methods. For instance, poten- 
tial depositors must be assured that these accounts 
carry as much dignity and prestige as regular 
checking accounts. That cannot be done by words. 
You can create that impression effectively... for 
example, by using distinctive quality checks. 
Todd Super-Safety checks not only make a dis- 
tinctive appearance, but also defy alteration. Even 


a few drops of ordinary ink eradicator develop the 
word “vor” many times on the face of the check 
—protection guaranteed by insurance. These fea- 
tures, which appeal to prospective customers, make 
Pay-As-You-Go Accounts readily salable. 

Banks attribute much of the success with Pay- 
As-You-Go plans to effective personnel training. 
The Todd Company supplies a sound slide film to 
show bank employees how to obtain a profitable 
volume of new accounts through proved merchan- 
dising methods. Send coupon for further details. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Send me literature about Todd's Pay-As-You-Go Checking Account 
System and samples of Super-Safety cheeks. ‘COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER 
OFFICES IN ALL 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THOMAS, ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


Onward and Upward 


April... 
“In April Rome was founded, Shake- 

speare died; 

The shot whose sound rang out from 
Concord town 

And brought an avalanche of echoes down, 

Shaking all thrones of tyranny and pride, 

Was fired in April; Sumter far and wide 

Lifted a voice the years will never drown; 

Twas April when they laid the martyr’s 
crown 

On Lincoln’s brow.” 
SAMUEL VALENTINE COLE. 


... And St. Louis 


FRANKLY, WE found that one with 
the aid of ye olde friend of editors (and 
others), Mr. Bartlett’s “Quotations.” 
To the catalogue of April events com- 
piled by Mr. Cole we add, in matter-of- 
fact prose, that in this month also the 
first national consumer credit bank 
conference to be sponsored by the 
American Bankers Association takes 
place in St. Louis. 

The dates are the 23rd through the 
25th; the place is the Hotel Statler. 
There’s a story about the program and 
the plans in this month’s News Paper. 


News 


OnE DAY early in March the New 
York Times (and many other papers, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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IT’S THE HOLES IN THE CARD 
THAT DO THE WORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 


More Personal Trust Accounting 
Information constantly at hand 
through punched cards 


Detailed facts pertaining to 


all of your Trust Accounts are 
immediately available through 
punched cards. The informa- 
tion which you require is 
printed on every report by 
automatic machine action. 
The punched card method 
of accounting not only reduces 
the possibility of errorsin copy- 
ing or transcribing, but it pre- 


vents the waste of valuable 
time in looking up account 
powers, inventory values, and 
ascertaining how holdings 
were acquired. 

Punched cards provide 
the definite facts you need 
for definite action. Write or 
call your nearest International 
representative for full in- 
formation. 


gs INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


BANKING 
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“Sidewalk Superintendents” 


JUST A MINUTE — Continued 


doubtless) gave five inches of valuable 
Page One to an Associated Press story 
from Pilottown, Louisiana, announc- 
ing the annual departure of the Winter 
colony of wild geese for their Summer 
nesting grounds on Baffin Island. 

Flanked by dispatches concerning 
the Balkans and the lend-lease debate, 
this little report of a routine event in 
natural history was an oasis in the day’s 
news. Amid war and rumors of war, it 
was refreshing to know that Nature 
was going serenely about her business, 
regardless of the messes men make of 
theirs. 

Maybe the geese aren’t such geese, 
after all. 


Sidewalk Superintendents 


As you can figure out for yourself, 
behind the fence in the above picture 
there rises an addition to the New York 
Savings Bank. 

Now if there is one thing a New 
Yorker (native or adopted) really likes 
to do, it’s to hover above an excavation 
and watch the steam shovels and drills 
gouge the rock ribs of Manhattan. Thus 
it follows that nothing irks a New 
Yorker more than a high board fence 
that robs him of this outdoor sport. 

Recently, contractors, whether out 
of sympathy or a sense of good public 
relations, have taken to boring holes 
in these fences so as to permit the 
public to inspect the diggings to its 
heart’s content. 

The contractor who is putting up 
this new bank building is one of those 
kindhearted gentlemen. Notice the 
stagger arrangement of the holes to 
accommodate various eye levels of the 
curious public. 

And in New York, as you'll see if you 
look close to the sidewalk, even the 
dogs are curious. 

The president of the bank, WILLIAM 
G. GREEN, is chairman of the Savings 
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Bank Life Insurance Committee, Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State of 
New York. 


“Even If the Ceilings Are Cracked” 


THE OTHER day we had a letter from 
Dr. H. C. F. Hoxicate, whose article 
“England’s Inflation Preventives” was 
published in February BANKING. 

“Perhaps,” he wrote, “you would find 
something interesting in the circum- 
stances under which my article was 
written.” 

We did—and maybe you will also. 

“Tf so,” Dr. Hoicate continued, 
“you have only to imagine an ordinary 
suburban villa which a giant has picked 
up and dropped, naturally shaking the 
structure in the process. That is what 
happens to our dwellings. But it is 
surprising how even the lady of the 
house, who was once so proud of her 
tidy home, gets used to seeing it look 
very second-hand. Having been mar- 
ried a long time now, I can still find 
something to admire in the so-called 
weaker sex. 

“So my study is neatly arranged, 
always tidy, and the books stand 
sedately in their shelves, even if the 
ceilings are cracked and wrenched away 
from the party walls, and the tiles gape 
open on the roof. And banking here 
goes on as smoothly as I hope BANKING 
goes and will continue to go on in your 
great city!” 


A Question on Overtime 


H. U. Scort, cashier of the Mon- 
mouth Trust & Savings Bank, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, writes that BANKING’s 
recent articles on the wage-hour law 
had been “very informative and help- 
ful” and that “except for their publica- 
tion this bank would have paid over- 
time in excess of the required amount.” 

Mr. Scott also had a point he wanted 
cleared up. It was this: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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“On Active Duty” 


Surely, steadily, the power of this nation to 


defend itself has emerged from the “prep- 
aration’ stage; great planes, sturdy tanks, 
new warships, modern arms are pouring 
from the crucibles of the national effort. 

Less frequently headlined, but also a 
necessary part of our protection, are blan- 
kets, drills, tent cloth, heavy shoes and 
thousands of other essentials—all vital to 
a fully prepared, fully equipped America. 


Behind this gigantic effort a great army 


of credit dollars is mobilized, assuring 
industry of sufficient funds to meet the 
demands of our huge national defense 
program. Today, credit answers this call 
to service at costs to the borrower lower 
than ever before in the nation’s history. 

The Chase, in its relationships with 
correspondent banks throughout the 
country, is cooperating in vigorous 
measure in the financing of defense in its 


varied phases. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“Tt is not yet clear to us what course 
to follow in the event that the ‘stretch 
out’ of hours worked in relation to 
weekly salary produced an hourly rate 
under 30 cents. A girl employee receiv- 
ing $60 per month and working 50 
hours in an emergency would be a case 
in point. Obviously the system outlined 
would indicate an hourly rate of 28 
cents and could not be used. The situa- 
tion is by no means an improbable one 
and it is freely admitted that we do not 
know how to calculate the overtime 
payment due.” 


The Answer 


By COINCIDENCE, E. S. WooLLey, the 
bank analyst, who wrote the wages- 
hours articles, was in the office when 
Mr. Scort’s letter arrived and we 
promptly turned it over to him. Here’s 
what he said: 

“You are correct in assuming that it 
would be impossible to use the regula- 
tions on the method of computing over- 
time on a fluctuating week basis unless 
the employee was receiving the mini- 
mum wage or more. Therefore, it would 
seem to us that under the example you 
cite, of a girl receiving $60 a month 
and working 50 hours, the total number 
of hours to make 30 cents per hour 
could first be used and the excess over 
that would have to be paid for at 30 
cents, plus 15 cents, or 45 cents per 
hour.” 


Thanks, Judge 


THE ARTICLE “Directors and New 
Business”, which graced our February 


issue, was read “with interest and 
profit” by Judge WALTER B. Jones, 
editor of The Alabama Lawyer, official 
publication of the State Bar of Ala- 
bama, and a director in the Union Bank 
and Trust Company, Montgomery. 

Judge Jones found the discussion so 
valuable that he thought it should have 
a larger circulation, and he asked per- 
mission to reprint it in his weekly col- 
umn, “Off the Bench”, published in the 
Montgomery Advertiser.” 

The author, MILTON WRIGHT, is cov- 
ering aspects of the bank director’s job 
in an extensive series, the material for 
which he gathered through contacts 
with bank executives and directors in 
various parts of the country. Another 
article, “Bank Directors and Invest- 
ments”, appears on page 25 of this 
issue. 


“With the Best Wishes of . . .” 


“Con los felices augurios del Banco 
Italiano, Lima,” there arrived in BANK- 
1NG’s office a folder of prints of typical 
scenes and customs of 19th Century 
Lima. The prints, inspired by the water 
colors of the famous Peruvian artist, 
Pancho Fierro, apparently were pre- 
pared as a New Year greeting to the 
friends of Lima’s Banco Italiano. 


“There Were Ninety and 


Nine...” 


A FRIEND WHO is now keeping an 
engagement with Uncle Sam contrib- 
utes this military anecdote: 

“An Army officer in charge of 500 
men being moved by train from one 
post to another (a one day’s trip) re- 
ceived $50 to cover “liquid coffee” 


Frank L. Chap of the Cleveland Trust Company has a collection of 15,000 match covers. 
Here are some of them—one from each state—arranged in map form and mounted on panels 


Let's Sell Our Customers 
on Personalized Checks 


— some large — some quite small 
—are participating in the De 
Luxe Personalized Pocket Check 
Sales Plan. The number is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

You can cut your check cost and 
at the same time please your 
customers with this outstanding 
value: 


200 checks imprinted with 
customer’s name on National 
Safety Paper — with genuine 
leather cover, gold stamped 
with his name — only $1.25 
We furnish promotion ideas and 
publicity material to push this 
plan. Write for further details. 
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You pay no weekly wage... no 
social security tax . . . no compensa- 
tion insurance for LAMSON DIS- 
PATCH TUBES, yet these handy 
mechanical messengers actually give 
you faster, safer, more dependable 
and more satisfactory service than the 
best human messenger can give. 


Y That’s because 
“Up, LAMSON TUBES 
74 d 

are ready at your 

elbow any instant of 

the day or night. 

Work is dispatched 

to the next station as 

soon as it is com- 

pleted. There are no_ bottlenecks 

where papers stagnate waiting for 

messenger collections . . . no idle 

eps while workers putter aim- 

essly waiting for necessary papers... 

no helter-skelter last minute rushes 

to complete work before closing time 

... and no workers absent from their 

stations wasting precious minutes in 
needless walking. 


Tubes are ECONOMICAL 

The cost of Tubes is surprisingly 
low. You can install one tube or many 
—from a few feet up to a mile or 
more. Banks, insurance companies, 
credit companies and commercial 
companies of all kinds find them in- 
valuable in reducing cost, confusion 
and error, and in speeding and simpli- 
fying paper flow. 

Learn the latest advances in Tube 

design and application . . . the new 

ways in which they will save you 

time, labor and money. Mail the 

coupon now. 
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money, 10 cents per day per man. That 
is customary where men are traveling 
and get the travel ration. They are 
allowed two cups of coffee a day if they 
can get them at a nickel apiece, or one 
for a dime, etc. You figure it out. 

“Anyway, en route, one man went 
over the hill and the officer arrived with 
499. Some weeks later he got an official 
letter from Washington pointing out 
that he had been issued liquid coffee 
money for 500 men and had delivered 
only 499, and where was the other man 
or the other dime. 

“The officer knew he couldn’t win, 
even though he explained that the 
deserter had had both cups of coffee 
before going A.W.O.L., so he wrote 
the proper answer, enclosed his check 
for 10 cents, and regarded the incident 
as closed. 

“However, when his bank sent back 
the cancelled check it charged him an- 
other dime because the check was for 
less than a dollar.” 


Postscript 


Last MONTH this department re- 
ported on the service which the Macon 
office of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank is rendering to the men 
who have been building Camp Macon, 
just outside the Georgia city. The bank 
is open on the evening of each pay day 
so that the workers—more than 3,000 
of them—can cash their checks. 

The volume of this business now 
amounts to more than a quarter of a 
million weekly, writes LEwis F. Gor- 
DON, assistant vice-president of the 
bank. 

“Tt proved to be a valuable piece of 
public relations work,” he says, “in 
that the merchants in Macon, finding 
after the first week that the bank would 
continue this service, made arrange- 
ments to open their stores in the eve- 
nings. 

“Quite naturally a considerable vol- 
ume of business resulted, and since 
this was directly traceable to the action 
of the bank it built much good will for 
our bank among the merchants.” 


Birthday Cakes 


For the STATE BANK, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, which is celebrating 
“75 years of community banking.” 

For the UniTED STATES NATIONAL 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, 50 years old 
on February 9. 

For the AMERICAN BANK of Port 
Clinton, Ohio, which on March 10 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
founding. 


THE 


NEw YORK TRUST 


COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


ONE EAST 
57TH STREET 


Member of the 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


To MAINTAIN the 
FREE ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM ... 


Epucation and re- 
search are the foundations of 
our system of free enterprise; if 
our American way of life is to 
survive, these foundations must 
be maintained and strengthened. 


So, if you — or your customers — 
are considering a bequest, you 
will want to know more about 
the oldest school of technology 
in any English-speaking country 
...the first to introduce field 
work as a means of instruction 
...the originator of graduate 
instruction in the United States 
...the school after which our 
leading scientific institutions are 
patterned. 


For information on how you can 
help train the leaders of tomor- 
row — and link your name for- 
ever with educational progress 
— write RENSSELAER POLYTECH- 
NICINSTITUTE, Troy, New York. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
PRODUCTS FIELD 
WAREHOUSED 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN MEASURES UP FOR EXPERIENCE, 
DEPENDABILITY, AVAILABILITY! 


— in rendering Field Warehousing Service 


The officers of Douglas-Guardian were pioneers in the field. Among our qualifications are: 
over 18 years of experience . . . references of the highest quality . . . a customer list of the 
highest calibre . . . and nation-wide service rendered through 15 strategically located offices. 


Hundreds of bankers recommend our services to customers wishing loans . . . thereby paving 
the way for well-secured loans on a basis attractive both to themselves and their clients. 


MAIL THE COUPON for FREE Booklet describing Field Warehousing in general and Douglas-Guardian's 


specialized service. The coupon also provides a convenient way to request a call of a Douglas-Guardian man, 
without obligation. 


Douglas-buardian Warehouse Corporation 


: CALL IN THE DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN MAN 
Nation-Wide Field Warehousing 


Service yuglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. 
Seite 1101, 100 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 
Suite 1101 50 Broad St. U. S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


00 W. Monroe St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Porter Bidg. 
New Orleans, La. 
118 N. Front St. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Union Commerce Bidg. 


ingfield, Mo. 
Bldg. 
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Easton, Md. 
428 South St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Garfield Bidg. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Commerce Bidg. 


Spri , Mass. 
76 St. 


Dalles, Tex. 
Tower Petroleum Bidg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Hurt Bidg. 
ae St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
485 Califomia St. 


0 O.K. for your Douglas-Guardian 
man to call when in our neighbor- 
hood with understanding that no 
obligation is incurred. 


Oo a us free copy of your booklet, ‘‘Financing the Modern 
fay.” 
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ear with production figures rising, and a long way 

to go. The business is real enough but the profits 

are illusory, and under the circumstances have no more 

chance than a snowball. If the $65,000,000,000 debt 

limit is not reached and passed this year, it will be be- 

cause we cannot spend fast enough, and more and more 

from now on the upward trend in production will be 
guns, not butter, to use the familiar symbols. 


Ts: OUTLOOK. The defense boom enters its second 
y 


Many DOLLARS. The $40,000,000,000 or so, either 
appropriated or soon to be available for defense pur- 
poses, has ceased to have any practical measuring value 
in judging the immediate business prospect, because it 
would take three or four years at the present rate of 
spending to use it up. The production of essential goods 
is being stepped up as fast as facilities and politicalities 
will permit and the current output of factories and 
power plants is just about double what it was in the bad 
Autumn of 1932. 


Prrorrry AND CAPACITY. The necessity for priority 
ratings arises from limited capacities. The question 
with a sting is, of course, can there be any stopping 
point short of complete control all down the line, once 
the process gets started? It is a cardinal fact in the 
present outlook that hundreds of businesses classifiable 
as non-essential are exposed to serious curtailment as 
the priorities system develops. 

Specifically, progress in the next few months depends 
largely on the changing status of capacities in these 
industries: aviation, automotive, chemical, steel, ma- 
chine tools, railroad equipment, textiles and ship- 
building. 

In aviation light plane manufacturers are working 
with one shift or a little better. The rest of the industry 
is operating on two or three shifts, depending on the 
availability of tools, propellers and engines. 

In the automotive field output will increase as fast as 
new plants are finished. It is now operating at the top, 
100 per cent. Military trucks are being produced at the 
rate of 13,000 per month and this figure will be almost 
double by the middle of next Summer. 

The chemical industry has no immediate capacity 
problem. It is really a complex maze of various indus- 
tries. Basically its capacity problem is one of skill in 
using raw materials. 

In the iron and steel industry blast furnaces are op- 
erating 24 hours a day. The same is true of rolling mills. 
In the machine tool field output continues at record 
levels. Capacity is expanding, with some plants on a 
two-shift basis and others operating three shifts. 

In the railroad equipment group car and locomotive 
builders are very busy on defense business, mostly 
tanks. The peacetime activities of the industry are 
going along at about half capacity, largely due to lack 
of orders and difficulty in getting raw materials. A few 
months ago locomotive builders could offer delivery in 


The Condition of BUSINESS 


three months. Now they need 12 or 13 months because 
they can’t get the steel. 

The shipbuilding industry is, of course, operating at 
the highest possible speed and its capacity is being 
increased as rapidly as possible. 

In the éextile field the most important item is cotton, 
and operations are at a capacity for two shifts.. Rayon 
is operating at 24 hours daily. 


Prostems anp sENsE. It might be possible to sum- 
marize the four main practical problems of the moment 
as: (1) to spread the work by subcontracting, (2) to 
expand plant capacities by more construction, tools, 
men and hours, (3) to prevent strikes by courage and 
intelligence and (4) make doubly sure as we go along 
that by giving all-out aid to the friends of democracy 
across the ocean we do not give all-out aid to the 
friends of something else here. 

The two chief reasons for encouragement are: (1) the 
rise thus far has been orderly and self controlled; (2) na- 
tional unity of effort is certain to be attained because 
the country is increasingly. unified in its demand for 
results, as measured by actual production figures. 


Spreapinc PRODUCTION. Efforts by defense authori- 
ties in cooperation with the banks, to bring 100,000 
smaller concerns into the production picture is perhaps 
the most important single factor of the moment in both 
its immediate and longer effects on business. 

Out of the first $12,000,000,000 spent since last June 
$9,800,000,000 represented orders to 600 firms while 
$1,200,000,000 was divided among a few more than 
12,000 firms. 


Cross INDEX. In BANKING’S cross index of business 
trends this month a larger percentage of bank directors 
than ever before reported that the rise in business was due 
directly to the defense program. This figure has fluctuated 
since last August between 36 per cent and 73 per cent. The 
index is based on a poll of 3,000 bank directors and presi- 
dents in all parts of the country. When the rising volume of 
business first began a year ago very little was traceable 
directly to the defense program. In this month’s poll 73 
per cent of the directors and 26 per cent of the bank 
presidents reported that defense orders were a big factor. 
In other words, business in general is feeling the effects of 
the defense program far more sharply than are the banks. 

The general trend of business is about the same as last 
month. Sixty-four per cent of those polled for the purpose 
of this summary said that the volume of activity is increas- 
ing, 28 per cent reported activity maintained and 8 per cent 
reported a decline. The month before 62 per cent said that 
the direction was up, 31 per cent reported that their re- 
spective enterprises were holding their own, and 7 per cent 
reported an unfavorable trend. 

The composite cross index figure this month stands at 
89, compared with 90 last month. 

R. 
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(Mr. Do-odle had the Answer: ) 


“Carrier’s 
Weathermaker is 


PROVED!" 


Mr. Don'tle: “That’s right—worry! 
You're not the only one who doesn’t 2. Mr. Don'tle: “What’s so extra good about 


TA know what air conditioner to buy.” Carrier?” ; 
Da, Mr. Do-odle: “How about the thou- Mr. Do-odle: “For one thing, they re 
y ? sands who have bought Carrier built by the company that developed air 
Weathermakers?” conditioning.” 


* . 


Mr. Don'tle: “Yes, but aren’t all air con- Mr. Do-odle: “They are built and tested at the Carrier 
3. ditioners pretty much the same?” 4 factory — no hodge-podge of assembled parts. What's 
Mr. Do-odle: “No. Carrier Weathermakers more, Carrier’s Weathermaker is proved tis with 21 
are completely engineered as a unit. PLUS FEATURES that mean more air conditioning at 
lower cost through the years.” 


21 BIG PLUS FEATURES— you'll find in 
every Carrier Weathermaker. Including 
(1) Space-saving compactness . . . (2) 
Money-saving Sub-Cooler .. . (3) 5-Way 
Air Distribution ... (4) Oversized Filters 
for cleaner air ... (5) Greater cooling 
at less cost ... (6) 340 inspections and 
tests of parts, to insure dependability. 
Furthermore, you have a choice of 8 sizes 
to fit your ale exactly. For full informa- Air Conditioning's 
tion including prices send in coupon. 
Installations Made Immediately! 


Carrier CorPORATION 
“Weather Makers to the World” 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

(In Canada: 30 Bloor St., West, Toronto, Ont.) 


Desk D8 


Without obligation, send complete 
information on Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning. 


STREET. 


First Name 
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HERBERT M. BRATTER reports Washington news for 
BANKING each month. 


Washington, D.C. 


Defense financing ready 


OMMENCING May 1 there will be on sale at the 
C Treasury, Reserve banks, post offices and, most 
likely, commercial and savings banks, three kinds 
of non-transferable defense savings bonds, as well as 
defense savings stamps convertible into bonds. In 
launching its campaign the Treasury seeks to avoid the 
errors of the Liberty Loan “drives” of World War I. 
Replacing the present “baby bonds” will be a new, 
but similar, defense savings bond, selling on a discount 
basis to yield 2.9 per cent to maturity. It will be in de- 
nominations of $25, $50, $100, $500, and $1,000. There 
are two points of difference between it and the present 
savings bond which is discontinued as of May 1. The 
redemption value will be on an accelerated scale, thus 
making retention attractive. Also, the amount available 
to a single individual in a year will be limited to $5,000 
maturity value instead of $10,000. 

For larger individual investors, trustees, reserve funds, 
corporations, etc., two series of 12-year savings bonds 
will be offered. The “F”’ issue will be a discount security 
offered at 74 per cent of maturity value, to yield 2.53 
per cent. The “‘G” bond will bear 2.5 per cent interest 
payable semi-annually by check. Denominations are 
$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. No investor in 
any year can buy more than $50,000 (cost value) of F 
or G bonds, separately or together. After six months 
from issuance both series are redeemable on 30 days’ 
notice at stated values. 

During the Liberty Bond campaigns high-pressure sell- 
ing methods produced results, but when bonds were sold 
in volume by their original buyers, prices collapsed. 


The National Prospect 


* 


Today the Treasury intends to avoid such sales meth- 
ods, Secretary MORGENTHAU has stated. Moreover, the 
price of the new bonds cannot depart from the values 
printed on each bond. Also, there can be no trading in 
them, for they are not transferable. 

To head up the Treasury’s contacts with the nation’s 
banks in connection with the program, Mr. MorGEN- 
THAU has appointed B. M. Epwarps, president of the 
South Carolina National Bank, Charleston. Mr. Ep- 
WARDS, who has the title Assistant to the Secretary, will 
have headquarters at Charleston. 


A pledge of cooperation 
COOPERATION OF the banks in distributing defense 
obligations was pledged by President Houston of the 
American Bankers Association at the New York bank- 
ing conference early in March. 

“T know,” he said, “that we will do in this field of 
activity as good a job as we have done and are doing in 
defense financing.” 


The Banks Offer Aid 


At THE recent Louisville Banking Conference the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“Since the success of the National Defense Program 
now under way will rest upon the support of all the 
people, be it resolved that the members of the American 
Bankers Association in attendance at this Conference 
support the plan announced by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the sale of defense Savings Bonds to the 
public at large, and pledge their assistance and the use 
of their facilities in carrying out this plan.” 


The Deputy Comptroller’s views 


Deputy CoMPTROLLER of the Currency C. P. UPHAM 
expressed himself frankly in a recent speech. Neither 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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History-making H.R.1776 becomes the law of the land 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 
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PROTECTING 
INVISIBLE 
VALUES NO. 21 


HIS low-cost addition to coverage m-u-]-t-i-p-]-i-e-s The personal saver 
the protection you get in the fire policy. The policy. 
tion for his home. 


holder enjoys coverage against seven more hazards that Now his savings ac- 


may endanger his financial position as surely and as "eed not be 
tapped to repair ff 
effectively as fire: Hail, Windstorm, Vehicle Damage, 


damage if and when 


Explosion, Smoke and Smudge, Aircraft Damage, Riot. ase 


When newlyweds 
build on borrowed 
money, mortgagees 


Before granting 
commercial or in- 
dustrial loans, it is 
can recommend Ex- advisable to check 
for sounder protec- 
property policies for 


ExtendedCoverage. 


EXPLOSION WINDSTORM 


Extended Coverage VEHICLE = SMOKE & 
—an endorsement DAMAGE SMUDGE 
on the fire policy— || 

RIOT j/ AIRCRAFT 
DAMAGE 


is like adding seven é 
more policies at al- HAIL 
most negligible cost. 
Your local agent 
will show you how. 


THE HOME 
NEW YORK 


FIRE~AUTOMOBILE~—MARINE and ALLIED LINES OF INSURANCE 
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COMMERCIAL 
INVESTMENT 


TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


ComMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $66,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance 
service through subsidiary 
companies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
in the main, consists of pur- 
chasing self-liquidating ac- 
counts, and extends to auto- 
mobile dealers, household 
appliance dealers, and to 
manufacturers and dealers 
in many lines of industrial, 
commercial and professional 
equipment, including the 
heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities 
from 60 to 270 days and 
at current discount rates. 
These notes are payable at 
any of our 300 depositary 
banks located in princi- 
pal cities throughout the 
country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depositary 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 


Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 


1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


the National Banking Act, the Federal 
Reserve Act, or the FDIC statute have 
given us a national banking system, 
but at most a system of national banks, 
he held. Reason: non-national banks 
have been “politically strong”. 

A single banking system, stated Mr. 
Upuam, requires that all banks be char- 
tered, examined, and supervised by the 
Federal Government. But monetary 
control can be secured without the 
elimination of state banks. 

Mr. UpHam would liberalize the 
branch banking laws to remove certain 
disadvantages now applying to national 
banks as against state banks. He would 
authorize branches at Army and Navy 
posts. Also, he would make certain con- 
cessions in FDIC assessments on na- 
tional banks to compensate for the pres- 
ent system under which “national banks 
are contributing substantially to the 
free examinations given to state bank 
members [of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem]”. 

In other words, national banks would 
have each year one examination for 
which they would not pay. 


Ask “Chic” 


Just BEFORE he holds his press con- 
ferences Secretary MORGENTHAU calls 
in an unassuming and friendly young 
man of 36 to find out how the press is 
likely to react to what he intends to say. 
CHARLES ScHWARZ,—“Chic” to the 
pressroom boys,—heads the Secre- 
tary’s public relations and information 
staff. Over his desk pass the final drafts 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


William Averill Harriman, chairman of the 

Union Pacific Railroad, is in England as 

President Roosevelt’s personal representa- 
tive to expedite lend-lease aid to Britain 


Greater Care Now Needed 


PROPERTY 
APPRAISAL 


We offer Banks and Insurance Companies a 
well balanced organization with years of 
experience in this service. Results that we 
have accomplished for our clients support 
our claim to provide a most dependable, 
thorough and reliable appraisal and man- 
agement service for properties and loans. 


Scientific service offered in the states of 
Ala., Ark., Ga., lowa, Kan., Miss., Minn., 
N. D., Neb., Okla., S. C., Tex., Mich., 
Mo., Le., and Tenn. 


Write for Free Brochure 
Describing all services 


UNITED 


Service and Research, Inc. 
81 Madison Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Realtors 


Offices: Terminal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 


INTERLOCKING 
STEEL FILE 


$9.57 F.O.B. 


Factory 


(Quantity Discount) 


. 
Immediate 
Delivery (Stays Put) 
from Stock 50c 


The Steel Storage File Company 


2216-18 W. 63rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
ORIGINATORS OF STEEL STORAGE FILES 
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What a House Costs to LIVE IN 
Influences the Owner’s Abz/ity to Pay and 
His Willingness to Pay. Consider This 


New Note in Mortgage Risk Rating! 


ype there’s a new note in residential mortgage risk 

rating. It goes beyond land, title, and structure. It con- 
cerns operating equipment (wiring systems, heating plants, 
kitchen appliances, etc.) For what a house costs to live in 
has a direct bearing on the owner's ability to pay and his 
willingness to pay. 


INSIST ON QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


General Electric operating equipment is unsurpassed for 
dependable performance, low-cost operation, and long life. 
It will go on giving excellent service year after year. It is 
good assurance of complete owner satisfaction through the 
life of the mortgage. 

The G-E Home Bureau's booklet, Your New Home and Your 
Pocketbook, presents a brand new approach to sounder 
mortgages. You'll find it vitally interesting. Why not mail 
the coupon for a copy now? 


General Electric Home Bureau, 
Dept. B-414 
1285 Boston Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Please send me a copy of Your New Home and 
Your Pocketbook. 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


April 1941 
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is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products 
of General Motors Corporation 
and its world-wide affiliates: 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLETautomobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 


MOTORS 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 
The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 
In obtaining short term accom 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 


and institutions, in 
GENERAL 


convenient maturities 
and denominations at 


HALL and other INSTALMENT current discount rates. 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FOREIGN 
BANKING SERVICE 


in 26 Countries 


an extensive branch banking sys- 
tem in Canada, Latin America and Overseas, 
The Royal Bank provides the banking service 
your customers need to promote export and 
import trade. The staff of each branch is thor- 
oughly familiar with foreign exchange restric- 
tions, tariff laws and trading customs of the 
territory it serves. Enquiries invited. 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


$214 -a-year-men 


Many OF the so-called $1-a- 
year men in OPM are working 16 
or 17 hours a day. It seems they 
should get “time and a half for 
overtime’’, which would work out 
to something like $2.50 a year. 


of the department’s press releases. To 
him and his staff come the newspaper- 
men for “background” details. 

ScHWARz hails from Illinois. For 10 
years he worked on the Chicago Daily 
News, then went to California. In 1935 
HERBERT GASTON, then Mr. MorGEN- 
THAU’s press chief, was looking for an 
assistant and brought ‘“‘Chic” to Wash- 
ington. He entered upon his present 
duties after Mr. Gaston became As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
1939. 

If there is any Treasury release you 
don’t understand, ask “Chic”. 


Warns on real estate loan 


SEEING SIGNS of the beginnings of a 
speculative real estate boom, Chairman 
Joun H. Fauey of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board urges caution “against 
the evils of jerry building’’. In a recent 
statement Mr. Fauey said: “It is of the 
utmost importance to every lending in- 
stitution that its borrowers have a real 
incentive to maintain their mortgage 
payments at all times and that their 
equities be protected against losses 
resulting from deflation. . . . When 
standards of sound construction are 
brought more fully under control, it will 
be possible to afford better protection 
to lenders and at the same time give 
borrowers more favorable terms.” 


Distribution of tax-exempts 


In 1940 commercial banks were the 
largest holders of tax-exempt securities, 
with $20.7 billions, or 37.8 per cent of 
the total privately-held amount out- 
standing, the Treasury reveals. Indi- 
viduals held $18.5 billions, or 33.8 per 
cent, of the total privately-held amount, 
followed by insurance companies, with 
$8.2 billions, mutual savings banks with 
$3.7 billions, corporations (other than 
banks and insurance companies) with 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Resources over $900 ,000,000 


$2.4 billions, and tax-exempt institu- 
tions (other than mutual savings banks) 
with $1.3 billions. 

In 1937 individuals held more wholly 
or partially tax-exempts than any other 
group of holders. They still continue to 
be the largest holders of wholly tax- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 


Head Office, MONTREAL . New York Agency, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


More than 600 branches throughout Canada 
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GOOD READING 


FOR THRIFTY 
AMERICANS 


Some significant excerpts from the Northwestern 


Mutval’s annual statement—significant to you in 


determining where to buy your next life insurance: 


“An active management if frank with policyholders will— 
at the end of each year—give them the results for the year 
and the condition of the company; and frankness requires 


-that they be given the unfavorable news as well as the 
favorable news.” 


“Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries: $108,149,- 
861... The continued upward trend in the practice of 
paying policy proceeds in income installments is one of 
the most significant developments of recent years... Ten 
years ago this company issued 38,191 checks annually” 

. on such installment settlements. “During 1940, a total 
of 193,291 checks for this purpose were issued . . . North- 
western Mutual agents are zealously bringing the com- 
pany’s facilities for income settlements to the attention of 
policyholders.” 


Terminations. “The amount of insurance voluntarily ter- 
minated by the policyholder during 1940 . . . was only 
3.23% of the total in force at the beginning of the year. 
This was the smallest percentage in many years” and was 
a record in which The Northwestern Mutual is unsur- 
passed. 


Bond Investments. “The market value of all bonds was 
$827,020,902, or $30,679,525 greater than the admitted 


asset value...” 


“The bond account may, in our opinion, be viewed with 
satisfaction. The expanding industrial activity has been 
favorably reflected in earnings of the companies whose 
obligations we hold, and our security is hence of increas- 
ing value. The total admitted asset value (at market value) 
of all defaulted bonds is $11,323,110, which is less than 
1% (.883%) of total admitted assets.” 


Mortgage Loans. “Indicative of the improvement in the 
ability of the borrower 
to meet his obligations 
under mortgage loans 
is the fact that out of 
over 18,000 mortgage 
loans of all types now 
onthe books ofthecom- 
pany, there are but 70 
foreclosures pending.” 


“Real Estate acquired through foreclosure and unsold. 
had an asset value of $38,720,662 or 2.85% of assets.” 


“General Surplus or Contingency Reserves were. . . 
$5,083,113 for mortgage loans and $62,048,010.53 for 
general contingencies—an increase of $9,844,781.53.” 


Interest. ““The interest rate showed a further downward 
trend in 1940. The average net rate earned was 3.70%, or 
3/100 of 1% lower than 1939. . . Unsatisfactory as the 
rate of interest is, it is well to remember that it offers no 
threat to the solvency of life insurance companies.” 


Mortality. “6,547 death claims were received . .. Mortality 
experienced was satisfactory ... All policies now in force 
have no war restrictions and require no extra premium.” 


Operating Expenses. “Taxes absorbed 2.6%. and the 
salaries of 1,774 persons on the Home Office payroll 
amounted to 2.2% of the gross premiums. The com- 
pany’s total salary cost amounted to 73 cents per $1000 
of insurance in force.” 


Dividends. “Favorable mortality and economy of manage- 
ment have justified an aggregate allotment of $33,400,000 
for distribution in 1941.” 


Insurance in Force. 1,068,549 policies—the largest num- 
ber in the company’s history—for $3,948,732,732. Ad- 


mitted assets $1,358,999,648—an all-time high. 


“The Northwestern Mutual is a purely mutual company— 
there is not and never has been any capital stock owner- 
ship. It is an enterprise owned solely by the policyholders. 
Its business is and always has been the writing of stand- 
ard, ordinary life insurance in which every applicant is 
medically examined and carefully checked on the factors 
of risk. It does not issue Substandard, Industrial, Group, 
Non-Medical, or other special plans.” 


For further information write for a copy of the complete 


Annual Report or consult with any Northwestern Mutual 
Agent. 


We cee THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


\ 
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Is your institution analysis 


minded? If so, the result of a 
recent survey of our collec- 
tion facilities will be of in- 
terest to you. 


The average time required 

by ustocollect $121,000,000 
of transit items in one week 
was 1.19 days. 


The average time to collect 
the same business without 
the advantage of twenty- 
four-hour operation would 
have been 1.50 days. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$44,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ACME 
Ralph A. Bard, investment banker, has been 
named Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


exempt securities. Throughout the three 
year period covered by the Treasury 
data, commercial banks were the largest 
holders of partially tax-exempt issues. 

Of the $54,800,000,000 of tax-exempt 
securities privately held, only $23,600,- 
000,000 were wholly tax-exempt on 
June 30, 1940. 


“Farming out” and a postwar 
slump 


SUBCONTRACTING, or the farming out 
of defense contracts, has two chief pur- 
poses. One is to save time in completing 
the contract. The other is to avoid hous- 
ing, sanitary, social and other serious 
distortions, unnecessary migration or 
commuting of workers with attendant 
road congestion, and the like. “Dis- 
tributing the gravy” is really not a 
prime object, even though it happens to 
be a result of farming out. 

In the last half of 1940 roughly 
$9,000,000,000 of defense contracts 
awarded involved only about 600 com- 
panies, while the remaining $1,000,000,- 
000 went to about 12,000 companies, as 
compared with 200,000 potential prime 
contractors in the United States. These 
are only approximate figures, but they 
illustrate the need for subcontracting. 
On a numerical basis, about half of the 
country’s machine tools are idle or 
working less than eight hours a day,— 
this after nine months of active arming. 

With full distribution of the defense 
production load, readjustment after the 
war will be much easier. Instead of 
waiting six months for a new plant to be 
built or new machinery to be delivered, 
with “farming out” we get to work 
right now. And, instead of having a 
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Inflation 
THE TREASURY prints the 
paper currency on distinctive pa- 
per costing 3834 cents per pound. 
A year ago the price was only 
36% cents per pound. Can this 
be inflation? 


postwar plant capacity capable of fill- 
ing our peace-time needs for a decade, 
and perhaps depressed for five or six 
postwar years, we shall have been wear- 
ing out existing machines and creating a 
source of postwar demand for machin- 
ery, according to advocates of farming 
out. 


Gleaned from hearings 


FROM THE Treasury Department 1942 
appropriation hearings we learn that:— 

Three national banks are not insured 
by FDIC:—one in Hawaii and two in 
Alaska. 

Insolvent banks under the Comp- 
troller of the Currency numbered 235 in 
December 1940. 

About 825 employees of the Comp- 
troller’s office are paid directly from 
assessments against active banks for 
examinations. 

The Comptroller’s office has no policy 
of bank consolidation, excepting occa- 
sionally when an institution in difficul- 
ties can be saved only in that manner. 

In 1940 each month about 200,000 
persons bought savings bonds. 


National banks in 1940 


ALTHOUGH the number of national 
banks declined slightly during 1940, 
from 5,193 to 5,150, their total assets 
increased from $35,300,000,000 to $39,- 
700,000,000. Loans increased approxi- 
mately 11 per cent, from about $9,000,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000,000. Demand 
deposits were about $14,900,000,000 at 
the beginning of the year, and $17,900,- 
000,000 at the end, the Comptroller 
reports. 


Discrimination as to color 


By PRINTING air-mail stamps 
in only one color, rather than two, 
Congressman Ludlow recently 
stated, the government would save 
$100,000 a year. So the Appro- 
priations Committee recommended 
taking one of the colors out of the 
airmail stamp—which color was 
not stated. 


OUR CASHIER might be able to 

do business across a pine coun- 
ter. But it contributes to the prestige 
of your bank when you dress it up 
with fixtures of proper impressive- 
ness. It is also important that the 
checks you give your customers 
leave the right impression. 


You can print your checks on any 
of the leading safety papers. But of 
them all, only one bears a name 
familiar to every business man. Only 
one is like an old friend to your de- 
positors. That paper is Hammermill 
Safety.* 

Your depositors know the Ham- 
mermill name . . . they have confi- 
dence in it. They use Hammermill 
papers in their business. They re- 
spect Hammermill quality. And they 
respect your judgment when you 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


furnish them checks on Hammer- 


mill Safety. 


That is the “plus” value no other 
check paper can offer—the oppor- 
tunity to harness for your bank the 
national prestige and good will of 
the best known name in paper. 


*HERE IS THE PROOF: An independ- 
ent survey organization asked 
1,000 depositors: “With which 
one brand-name of check paper 
are you most familiar?” 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY topped the 
second-ranking brand by more than 
6 to 1... polled almost twice the 
votes of all other brands combined! 


See for yourself why Hammermill 
Safety wins the vote of 2 out of 3 
depositors. Mail coupon below for 
sample book and portfolio of speci- 
men checks today. 


Positi ompany letterhead) 


(Attach to, or write 


— 
Ad ag 
Paper Company 
Hane. Erie, Pa. 
S j Please mail me the 
jo» Portfolio of specimen 
April 1941 


“BOTTLENECKS” AHEAD! 


@ Coopera- 
tion in the matter of Our Coun- 
try’s needs for national defense 
makes it necessary for those 
whose products do not enjoy 
priority to carefully estimate 
their requirements of raw mate- 
rials as far ahead as possible. 
This applies to protection against 
price advances as well as assur- 
ance of deliveries e Don't lose 
good borrowing customers who 
buy from sources where “bottle- 
necks” may be expected to occur; 
advise them to buy NOW for fu- 
ture needs e Inventories of mate- 
rials used in fabricating your 
customers’ products constitute 
sound collateral for loans when 
hypothecated to your Bank 
through Lawrence System Field 
Warehouse Receipts. Under this 
System the inventories remain on 
the customers’ premises and are 
released by you as needed e The 
interests of your community, your 
customers and your Bank are 
served by making such “bottle- 
neck” loans since these enable 
business to remain on a produc- 
ing basis e Write today for free 
booklets describing how Law- 
rence System Field Warehouse 
Receipts can help YOUR BANK 
to make more profitable loans 


LAW R E N C E SY S T E M for bank loans against inventory 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg. + Buffalo + Boston * Philadelphia » Kansas City, Mo. « St. Louis * New Orleans 


NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street * CHICAGO: | No. LaSalle Street » SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street + LOS 
Minneapolis Dallas Houston Denver « Fresno « Portland, Oregon Seattle Spokane Honolulu 
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How NOT to Pay for Defense 


ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


The author, a frequent contributor to BANKING, says 
that “. . . if the Government paid its expenses by issu- 
ing currency instead of borrowing it would in reality be 
making a forced loan, and free people have fought forced 
loans for centuries.” 


have an unusually keen interest in seeing that 

national defense is financed as safely as possible. 
Nor is there any group which is more earnest in seeking 
answers to such questions as how high the national 
debt can go or how far taxes must be increased and 
non-defense expenses reduced to maintain the national 
credit. 

But if this be so, cannot the bankers of the country 
help in finding a relatively easy way out of these em- 
barrassing and harassing problems? Must future gen- 
erations be forced to pay principal and interest on a 
debt of perhaps 100 billions? Must taxes be raised to the 
disheartening levels of Europe or of our own country 
during the Civil War? Must the social objectives and 
other supposedly beneficial activities of Government, 
other than defense, be crippled? Is there no simple, 
painless way to avoid these grievous burdens? 


Bim of the very nature of their work bankers 


Tae question is not a theoretical but an intensely 
practical one. Plain people write to their Senators and 
Congressmen for an answer. Members of Congress 
frequently raise the same question. The president of an 
Ohio bank has asked BANkrnc if it can be of help to 
him in providing an answer. “Among the big questions 
people ask me these days,” he says, “in group gather- 
ings or otherwise is the following: ‘Why is it not right 
for the Government to issue bonds without interest, 
or just issue currency instead of borrowing?’ ” 

The idea that the Government could save vast sums 
by issuing currency to pay its expenses, instead of bor- 
rowing, is not new, but ‘it is very persistent. Its chief 
appeal, naturally, lies in the fact that the cost of interest 
is apparently saved. This is a very large sum, even 
when interest rates are extremely low. Even as low as 
2% per cent, interest adds 25 per cent to a 10-year 
bond. If the maturity of the bond is longer and interest 
somewhat higher, the cost of borrowing may eventually 
be double the principal amount. 
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To those who most loudly advocate the issuance of 
currency in place of borrowing there seems to be some- 
thing essentially evil in the payment of interest by the 
Government, and especially if it is paid to banks. “I 
say it was never intended that the Government should 
pay interest on its obligations,” asserted Congressman 
Patman in a recent speech. “It is not required to do it; 
it is not necessary.” 

In 1934 Representative Patman wanted the bonus 
paid in currency. In 1936 Father Coughlin said the 
Union Party plan was to call in all government bonds 
and give the holders non-interest bearing currency. 
The late Arthur Brisbane was a strong supporter of 
similar ideas; he referred to borrowing by the Gov- 
ernment at interest as “pawnbroker” finance. The late 
Thomas A. Edison toyed with similar theories. 


Or course the idea takes different forms. One is to 
have a new kind of government bank which can borrow 
without interest; another is to have such a bank which 
will simply grant the Government credit on its books. 
Nor is it the depression only which brings forward these 
plans. Any large governmental expenditure can be 
expected to do so; the defense program is merely the 
latest exciting cause. 

Now what is wrong with the idea that the Government 
can save vast sums by issuing currency instead of borrow- 
ing? The first thing wrong is that it mixes up and 
confuses two entirely different monetary needs. The 
need of the Treasury for funds to meet its expenses, and 
the needs of the country-at-large for currency and 
bank deposit dollars are two quite separate things, 
with no necessarily logical connection whatever, and 
if they are not kept separate there is danger of dis- 
rupting the delicate national monetary mechanism. 

At present the circulation of money depends upon 
the needs of the public, reflected first in the demands of 
individual customers upon individual banks, and work- 
ing up through the Federal Reserve banks and the 
Federal Reserve System. If all the Treasury had to do 
every time it wanted to pay for a new cantonment or a 
thousand airplanes was to print a lot of money, the 
initiative for an expansion or contraction of the cur- 
rency would shift from the public at large, where it 
properly belongs, to the Government. 
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How America Financed Other Wars 


1. War of 1812 was financed almost entirely by 
loans. 

2. Civil War brought heavy income, profits 
and excise taxes to the North, but in addition 
borrowings amounted to $2,600,000,000, consist- 
ing of $1,044,600,000 long-term loans; $890,300,- 
000 interest-bearing notes; $458,100,000 non- 
interest bearing notes, and $207,700,000 tempo- 
rary loans. 

3. Direct costs of Spanish-American War were 
only about $582,000,000, of which $382,000,000 
came out of additional taxes and $200,000,000 
from borrowing. 

4. World War. If loans to the Allies are in- 
cluded, 32 per cent of the direct cost was met by 
increased taxes; or nearly 50 per cent if the loans 
are not included; the remainder by borrowing. 

Costs of all these wars are very difficult to esti- 
mate, because to direct costs must be added subse- 
quent pensions and interest on war debt. Cost of 
World War to United States at present time about 
60 billions, or twice the direct cost of the war itself. 


So the Government, if it is not to upset the monetary 
apple cart, must seek funds like any other organization 
which has to meet large expenditures; it must go to the 
people who have money to lend and strike a bargain. 
Several years ago John B. Hollister, then a member 
of the House Banking and Currency Committee and 
now a law partner of Senator Taft, remarked that even 
if the Government took over all the banks it would still 
be obliged to confine the issue of currency to the needs 
of industry, trade and agriculture. 

In the second place, a very practical objection to 
issuing money in order to pay for government expenses 
is that bank reserves would be further increased even 
beyond their already excessive figure. This is because 
currency beyond what the public chooses to hold for 
cash transactions and for purposes of hoarding usually 
finds its way in course of time to the banks and increases 
bank reserves, which are then available for a multiple 
expansion of credit. 

- The public debt at the time of this writing is around 
46 billions. Suppose the whole amount were paid off in 
currency and all the currency eventually found its way 
into the banks. Considering that the banks can lend 
seven dollars for every dollar of excess reserves, this 
tidy little addition to the excess reserves would serve 
as the basis for new loans of 322 billions, and such an 
astronomical stepping up of loans might lead to the 
wildest kind of inflation. 

But there is a far more serious objection to the issuing 
of currency in place of borrowing than either of those 
already mentioned, important though they are. If gov- 
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ernmental needs can be financed without the payment 
of interest then there would seem to be no restraint 
upon extravagance. How could governments resist the 
temptation to provide the population which keeps them 
in office with everything that the more vocal elements 
demand, when there is no apparent cost in giving in? 

In discussing the Public Debt Act of 1941, Represent- 
ative Patman denied that this consideration holds any 
longer. He admitted that formerly there was a good and 
logical reason for issuing interest-bearing securities. 
“‘That reason was that if Congress got too extravagant,” 
Patman said, “and people would not buy them (the 
securities); they would go down, and that would stop 
the extravagance. But that reason does not exist now, 
because the banks can take the bonds and put them up 
for 100 cents on the dollar. So there is a floor on the price 
of the. bonds, and that reason does not exist.” 

But even granting the force of part of what Mr. 
Patman says, does any informed person, banker or 
otherwise, believe for one moment that the price of 
government bonds can never go down again or interest 
rates can never go up? 

Over-borrowing still brings penalties. Even in govern- 
ment borrowing willing lenders must be found, the 
market must be respectfully treated and tested from 
time to time, contracts must be lived up to, obligations 
respected and confidence maintained. 

The plain fact of the matter is that resort to currency 
issues in place of borrowing would indicate to many 
people not only an absence of restraint on the part of 
the Government but a suspicious, ill-omened inability 
to raise funds by other methods. 

But that is by no means all. If the idea of issuing cur- 
rency to pay for expenses is sound it would certainly 
have been adopted long ago. On the contrary, attempts 
in this direction during the French Revolution, the 
American Revolution, and in Germany, Austria and 
Russia after the World War, led to disaster. 

It is absurd to suppose that sound, solvent nations 
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21% billions of 
Liberty and Vic- 
tory loans, with 
interest ranging 
from 3% to 4% 
per cent, were 
floated to help pay 
for World War I. 
Many readers re- 
member or took 
part in the bond- 
selling campaigns 
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have never adopted this simple, easy method of paying 
expenses merely because of the opposition of bankers. 
Bankers could no more have stood in the path of such a 
tremendous boon to mankind than they could have 
prevented the discovery of steam or of electricity. 

Indeed these discoveries pale into insignificance be- 
fore that of the use of currency to pay expenses. For if it 
were really what it purports to be, then labor and toil 
would have left the world; no one need work for a living 
any more; currency would obligingly take the place of 
work. Naturally taxation would be quite unnecessary, 
and one wonders why the great British statesmen of the 
past century and a half, expert in finance as so many of 
them were, never discovered the fact. What a boon it 
would have been to Britain for the past 40 years if 
taxation could have been abolished! 

The proposal was recently made to the House Ways 
and Means Committee that defense be financed by 
having the Federal Reserve Board issue 16 billions in 
currency. Chairman Doughton asked an advocate of 
this scheme why, if it were sound, he did not propose 
paying off the entire national debt in the same manner. 

“T would do that gradually . . . I would kind of feel 
my way,” was the advocate’s cautious reply. Which 
brought to the mind of another Congressman the story 
of Pat and Mike. Pat called to Mike, “Those are live 
wires; be careful.” ‘“‘ Yes,” said Mike, “I feel them very 
carefully before I take hold of them.” 

One reason why the wires are very hot is that if the 
Government paid its expenses by issuing currency instead 
of borrowing it would in reality be making a forced loan, 
and free peoples have fought forced loans for centuries. No 


Congress of the alnite States of America: 


1861-1865 


By Act of Congress in 
1862 non-interest bearing 
legal tender notes were 
authorized—the first time 
the Government had made 
anything but specie legal 
tender. Left, an Act passed 
in 1875 providing for re- 
sumption of specie did lit- 
tle to hasten specie pay- 
ment but rather gave op- 
portunity for more paper 
currency 


bargain would be struck, no element of voluntary coopera- 
tion would enter the picture. Additional currency would 
simply be given to those to whom the Government owed 
money and they would be compelled to take it. 

The basic, the essential fallacy in the currency- 
instead-of-borrowing idea is that the Government can 
get something for nothing; in other words that the 
element of cost can be eliminated from human affairs. 

It is not a choice of paying or not paying. All goods have 
to be paid for, but there are different methods. If interest- 
bearing bonds are sold, then taxes must be collected to pay 
the interest. Thus there is an immediate cost. To be sure, 
there is no immediate cost, if currency is issued. But the 
currency would be diluted, prices would go up and the cost 
would be met, not by the taxpayers, who have the ability to 
pay, but by the people in general through a rise in the cost 
of living. 

For governments to borrow without paying interest 
is no more justified than it is for them to purchase 
goods from manufacturers for less than cost. The 
Government’s refusal to pay interest merely spreads 
the cost over all goods, instead of centralizing it upon 
the goods which the Government is actually purchasing. 

No, there is no simple or easy way to pay for national 
defense. Enormous borrowing, even when backed by 
enormous taxes, has its dangers. But in following such 
a course the country will, at least, be facing reality, as 
solvent nations have done for centuries. 


Please turn to pages 33 and 34 for pictorial material 
pertaining to defense financing. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, REGISTER’S OFFICE, 


1846-1848 


The Mexican War necessi- 
tated borrowing about 49 
million. Loans of that pe- 
riod were placed at par or 
better, a contrast with the _ 
difficult financing of the 
War of 1812. Right, an old 
loan record page, now 
housed in the national 
archives, bears well-known 
American names 
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When Main Street Renovates 


ABNER H. 


Mr. FERGUSON, the new Federal Housing Administra- 
tor, says in this article that the FHA is “ proud of its record 
of business establishments which are doing bigger and better 
business”’ because they have brought their establishments up 
to date with the aid of insured loans. And he observes that 
“the bankers who have made the greatest success of Title I 
loans have been good salesmen.” 


EN BAnkrnG asked for information in posses- 

\\/ sion of the Federal Housing Administration con- 

cerning the effect of modernization on the reve- 

nues of business concerns, there was no doubt whatever 

in the minds of Title I officials that it has paid business 
concerns to modernize. 

Under the first phase of Title I lending, modernization 
of industrial and commercial concerns was a major 
feature, and the FHA received a great number of letters 
from such concerns telling of increased business, ranging 
from “appreciable” on up. The average improvement 
was around 20 per cent. 

Since such lending was resumed in February 1938, the 
ineligibility of machinery and equipment has restricted 
commercial and industrial loans considerably, and no 
special effort has been made to collect evidence concern- 
ing the value of commercial modernization. Accord- 
ingly, a spot check-up was decided upon to get some 
fresh information. 

Just a block away from FHA headquarters in Wash- 
ington is a small but aggressive bank. It has just finished 
enlarging and modernizing the entire building, espe- 
cially its customer facilities on the ground floor. Im- 
provements were paid for out of its own uninsured funds 
but were made necessary by increased business—partly 
FHA-insured modernization loans to business concerns. 

An officer of this bank got out his file of FHA mod- 
ernization loans on nearby business properties. One was 
for transformation of an old-fashioned pharmacy in the 
FHA block into a modern drug store. The amount was 
the maximum of $2,500 and the date was December 
1939. By February 1941 the borrowers had reduced the 
loan by $1,000; and they say they wish they could fig- 
ure out a way to even get more space for customers. 

_In the Summer of 1939 there was an old hotel in an 
adjoining block, going down hill fast. Bank officials tried 
to persuade the operator that modernization was his 
only salvation, but he gave up the struggle instead of 
fighting further. The new lessee did not try to reestablish 
the old hotel but got estimates on conversion of the 
structure into an office building. The cost was around 
$7,000. The bank advanced a $2,500 FHA-insured loan 
and an additional $5,000 uninsured, but on the monthly 
instalment plan. Improvements were made, the trans- 
formed building leased to one tenant—with exception 
of the ground-floor stores—and both loans are being 
reduced by monthly payments out of rent money. The 
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FERGUSON 


present lessee is confident that he now has a first class 
investment. 

Then there is a taxicab company with a downtown 
station not far from the FHA building. It saw possibili- 
ties for a restaurant in that neighborhood and had a 
building which would suit, after remodeling. The bank 
liked the idea and made a $2,500 Title I loan in October 
1938. The property was remodeled, the restaurant 
opened, and the loan had been reduced to $644 by Feb- 
ruary 1939. Company officials say the restaurant is more 
than paying for the improvements. 

One more example from this bank’s portfolio. A liquor 
store had been established a few years ago in a section 
where business was just beginning to feel its way. The 
old manager blamed poor business on the neighborhood. 
A new manager with some merchandizing ideas took it 
over last Summer, made it a thoroughly modern shop 
with a Title I loan, and already has paid back $400. He 
said that business picked up from the day the modern- 
ized store opened. 


Ar the time of this check-up, the officer in charge of 
FHA loans of a large New York bank was here to dis- 
cuss new ways of extending his already large Title I 
business, “‘because it is good for the bank and good for 
the borrower.” 

One of this New York bank’s best sources of Title I 
business has been small apartment houses which had to 
make certain improvements in order to remain in 
operation, bringing the structures up to New York’s 
apartment house requirements. 

Another good source was the installation of new store 
fronts. The bank official said that this type of business 
was contagious, as one such modernization job in a 
business block usually is followed by several others. 
The other merchants find that they lose business unless 
they also bring their establishments up to date. 

While this bank official declined to estimate the 
percentage of increase in revenues following store 
modernization, he stated that his experience with 
modernization loans proved them to be beneficial to the 
borrower as well as profitable to the bank. 

FHA statistics on store modernization loans are not 
extensive. During the first major phase of Title I lending, 
machinery and equipment were eligible, and loans up 
to $50,000 for awhile. For the period from January 1935 
through March 1937, 6.7 per cent of the total number 
of Title I loans and 13.1 per cent of the total amount 
were for modernization of retait stores and service 
establishments. Other commercial properties accounted 
for 1.3 per cent of the number and 4.3 per cent of the 
amount. Industrial properties accounted for 0.6 per 
cent of the number and 3.6 per cent of the amount. 

Thus commercial and industrial loans accounted for 
8.6 per cent of the total number and 21.0 per cent of 
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.... Lhe Home Front Prospers 


There is no question that it pays to modernize, 
particularly for business properties, provided all 
the other elements are sound. In many instances, 
the bank can see such a proposition in a clearer light 
than the business man, and is better able to judge 
the soundness of the loan. Most bankers realize that 


it is a necessity for the modern merchant to main- 


tain a modern establishment. 


the total amount when large loans were allowed and 
machinery and equipment were eligible. 

When Title I lending was resumed in February 1938 
with machinery and equipment excluded, the proportion 
of loans for commercial and industrial properties 
dropped sharply. They accounted for 3.9 per cent of the 
number and 8.6 per cent of the amount of all loans in- 
sured under the 1938 amendments, and 3.8 per cent of 
the number and 7.0 per cent of the amount reported 
for insurance under the 1939 amendments from June 
1939 through December 1940. While no breakdown is 
available, it is known that the great bulk of such 
loans was for modernization of retail establishments. 

Under the 1939 amendments, the greatest number of 
commercial and industrial loans was for heating and the 
greatest sum of money for additions and alterations. 

While the FHA has no statistical proof, FHA officials 
are satisfied that in the overwhelming majority of cases 
modernization has meant increased business and, in 
many cases, has meant the difference between business 
life and death. 

The Federal Housing Administration is proud of its 
record of business establishments clear across the con- 
tinent which are doing bigger and better business be- 
cause they have brought their establishments up to 
date through private funds advanced by private finan- 
cial institutions and insured by the FHA. 

Also it is proud of the cooperation of the financial 
institutions in establishing this record, for in a great 
number of instances it was the bank which persuaded 
the merchant to undertake the modernization which 
meant increased revenues—both to the bank and to 
the merchant. The bankers who have made the greatest 
success of Title I loans have been good salesmen. 


“Modernization Loan Experience’, appearing on 
page 44 of this issue of BANKING, gives the results ob- 
tained by a number of banks which make renovating 


loans. 
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Room at the Top in Banking 


JOSEPH J. SCHROEDER 


While reading a recent issue of ‘‘The Bank Man,” pub- 
lished by Chicago Chapter, American Institute of Banking 
Section of the American Bankers Association, we came 
upon an editorial that impressed us. Its title was “ Banking 
As a Career.” So we asked Editor SCHROEDER if he would 
like to expand his ideas into an article. He said yes, and 
here is the result. 


ANKING in the United States has many unusual 
B aspects, none more significant to the young man 
who expects to make banking his life work than 

the vast army of officials which our banks require. 

Even in our largest banks, one out of every 12 or 15 
men on the typical force is an elected official, not to 
mention at least two or three more who are department 
managers or key men, ranking high in responsibility 
and remuneration. 

But it is only when the banking system is considered 
as a whole that the opportunity for the typical bank man 
to attain official position is really apparent. There are 
over 50,000 officers in the chartered banks of the United 
States, better than one out of every four men on bank 
payrolls. As these include many huge institutions with 
thousands of employees and an average of only one 
officer to 12 or 15 clerks, analysis of the figures indicates 
that the probability of official position for the typical 
bank man is considerably better than one in four. 


Because of the scattered agencies having supervision 
over the various segments of our banking structure, 
complete figures are somewhat difficult to obtain, but 
by a little interpolation, ratios that must be fairly 
accurate can be obtained. The annual reports of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation give us our 
widest covering statistically and include the largest 
part of the banking structure. They show an impressive 
proportion of officers to clerks. The report for December 
31, 1939, covers 13,523 banks having a personnel of 
54,649 officials and 191,321 clerks, a total working 
force of 245,970. This is a ratio of officers to total em- 
ployees of 22.2 per cent, considerably better than one 
in five and not much short of one in four. 

_ The reports of the FDIC ignore the sex angle, but 
from the Women’s Committee of the American Institute 
of Banking we learn that 53,767 women were employed 
in banks at a recent date. A census by the A.LB., 
published in the January 1941 Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Banking, gives 268,365 as the total number 
of employees in United States banks. Comparison of 
these figures with the data gathered by the Women’s 
Committee indicates a ratio of women to total employ- 
ees of about 20 per cent. 

If we eliminate 20 per cent of FDIC-employee figures, 
this leaves 195,776 male employees in insured banks. 
Assuming that all the officers are men—which we know 
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No Bankers’ West Point 


**Tomorrow’s officers must come from the 
ranks of today’s clerks. It is a matter of 
common observation that the great ma- 
jority of bank officials came up from the 
ranks. Even youthful bank officials are 
veterans. They acquire their titles after 
years of experience, first im minor positions 
and then in more important ones. There is 
no West Point for the training of officers 
for banks. Even The Graduate School of 
Banking is restricted, with certain excep- 
tions, to those who already have titles.”’ 


is not entirely true but probably not substantially 
incorrect— we find that about 28 per cent of all of the 
male employees are officials. 

But the real question before the young man who is 
going to spend a life in banking is: can he depend upon 
promotion being sure? 

This, we feel, the figures quoted prove with fair con- 
clusiveness. The ratio would be even better if we could 
refine it by eliminating the casuals on every force, who 
decrease the arithmetical probability without offering 
real competition for worthwhile jobs. This is difficult, 
either statistically or practically (personnel managers 
will testify to the latter fact) ; but we have some evidence 
that in a normal labor market, the turnover in bank 
personnel is around 25 per cent. This in large part is 
made up of the fellows who came in because it was 
raining outside, because they had to get on a payroll, 
or because they thought bankers worked from 10 to 2. 
In a moment of weariness, or simply because there was 
no better choice, they were “put on” and now, after 
a month or two of disillusionment on both sides they 
are on their way again. 

Such as these are not candidates for official positions. 
If we eliminate 25 per cent of the male personnel as 
being untried or tentative, it leaves less than 150,000 
permanent employees, of whom more than 50,000 have 
official title, or better than one in three. This is not 
unduly optimistic. 

However, be the mathematical chances of a man be- 
coming an officer what they may, it is certain thatthe 
issue is not one of chance. Promotion will come to the 
man who has confidence in his institution and who gives 
it the best he has. 

Every bank man should qualify himself to be an 
official, not as a vague hope but in a positive manner, 
giving real thought to the problems with which the 
management of his bank copes and those besetting the 
banking business generally. Also, bank officials should 
encourage young associates to develop their capacities. 
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Bank Directors and Investments 


MILTON WRIGHT 


Mr. WRIGHT offers some pointers as to what the bank 
director should know—and do—about his institution’s 
investment policies and practices. The article, one in a 
series on the general job of directing, also makes construc- 
tive suggestions concerning a bank’s investments. The 
material was obtained from interviews with bankers in 
various sections of the country. 


“ IRECTORS are peculiar people,” said a bank 
president as he left a meeting of the executive 
committee of the board. “They argued for a 

half hour over a $50 loan application, and yet, a little 

later, when I brought up a $50,000 bond item, they 
didn’t have anything to say. Just told me to go ahead 
and use my own judgment.” 

“That was quite a compliment, wasn’t it?” I asked. 

“Perhaps. But I’d feel more comfortable if they’d 
display a little more interest. You see, they know the 
circumstances attendant upon local loan applications— 
in some cases they are personally acquainted with the 
applicants—but investments are something foreign to 
them. I take full responsibility, with the result that 
we go through an average board meeting without bonds 
ever being mentioned, except as I slide through them in 
my report.” 

“They know you’re a shrewd investor,” I said. 

“But I’m not. I’m just an average country banker. 
I made that perfectly clear to the board when I took 
this job six years ago. I pointed out that it would be a 
full time job trying to run the bank for them, and that 
I couldn’t be watching the market unceasingly to make 
sure that we get in at the bottom and out at the top. 
I’m just not smart enough for that. 

“The directors agreed that it would be all right with 
them if I should buy bonds that are sound, with a fair 
going rate, and with reasonable maturities. I told them 
I’d hang on to these securities until I saw something that 
would make them less attractive. I hold them until 
something happens to individual issues. Our corre- 
spondent in New York keeps me advised on the securi- 
ties I have, so that I can make up my mind when to buy 
and sell.” 


Sucu a situation is common and in many cases seems 
to work out, until something goes wrong, with a fair 
degree of success. Nevertheless, it indicates a clear 
shirking of responsibility by the directors. Moreover, 
it is unfair to the president. 

The president just quoted knows his limitations and 
is concerned more with safety than with yield. In 
similar circumstances, elsewhere, however, the executive 
officer, under the necessity of showing a profit, may 
develop a tendency to become a market operator. More 
and more he is likely to be concerned with individual 
issues until his entire portfolio is thrown sadly out of 
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balance. This is true even though he relies upon the 
advice of a broker whose knowledge and judgment are 
of the best. 

No bank should buy a bond simply because it is a 
good bond. Directors ought to understand the reason- 
for this principle, and lay down guiding policies to insure 
that it be kept. The board should know, at all times, 
how well in line its holdings are being maintained. In- 
vestment procedure of the management must be super- 
vised. It is a duty the directors owe to depositors, stock- 
holders and the community. 

On the other hand, supervision should not go so far 
as to prevent initiative by the management. We some- 
times find a bank where no securities can be bought or 
sold unless a committee holds a meeting and gives its 
approval. Unusual situations may develop suddenly 
where prompt action is necessary to pick up a desirable 
bond at an attractive price or to sell immediately to 
avoid a loss. In such case the management should be 
permitted to act at its discretion. 


In GENERAL, however, if the board is exercising an in- 
telligent and conscientious supervision over investments, 
emergencies are likely to be few. Moreover, should they 
arise, the management will have an approved standard 
to guide him. 

Every director has seen a steady shifting of emphasis 
in banking operations. There was a time when the bank’s 
interests were circumscribed almost wholly by the im- 
mediate community. Most of its funds were invested in 


Dr. Marcus A. Nadler, professor of finance, New York Uni- 

versity, told the recent A.B.A. banking conference in New 

York that because of the uncertainty and confusion ahead, 

“the only policy to be followed by the banks as regards invest- 
ments is one of conservatism” 
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local loans, and these, because of strong demands and 
high rates, made operation profitable. The average 
director was wholly justified in giving more attention to 
loans than he did to investments. Besides, loans were 
easier to understand. 

Things are different now. Deposits have increased to 
an embarrassing extent. Not enough people want to 
borrow. Such loans as the bank is able to make must be 
made at rates lower than formerly. Also, it costs more 
to operate now. 

To some extent the operating losses can be offset by 
service charges. The necessity for earning the prevailing 
interest rate on savings has been met quite easily by 
lowering the rate. The problems presented by the 
mounting surpluses, however, could be solved only by 
enlarging the investment portfolio. 

Today, in the average bank, one-third of the gross 
earnings comes from investments. They are the bank’s 
chief source of income. Because of their importance, 
they must be not only well planned, but kept under 
careful and continuous scrutiny. 


Any general plan of investment supervision should 
take into consideration the changes and trends of the 
last few years, as well as the changes already manifest 
as a result of the national defense effort. The director 
of almost any bank would find it illuminating to com- 
pare the investment portfolio of 10 years ago with the 
portfolio of today. Whereas railroads, foreign securities, 
holding company debentures, investment trust issues, 
industrial and real estate bonds then made up a large 
proportion, today he is likely to find that at least 70 per 
cent comprises U. S. Government obligations, with state 
and municipal obligations making up another 15 per cent. 

With the pace of trade and industry accelerating, 
changes undoubtedly will have to be made from time 
to time in the investment position of any particular 
bank. It will be necessary to subscribe more heavily to 
U. S. Government securities. Should there be heavier 
demands for industrial loans—which is wholly consistent 
with expansion—there will be less surplus available for 
investment. It all takes careful planning, and it should 
not be put off. 

Preferably, any plan for the future that is decided 
upon should be reduced to writing. Otherwise, bull 
markets or other circumstances may provide tempta- 
tions that will not be resisted. 

Safety is, of course, the first consideration in any 
investment program. This requires not only that the 
invested funds shall not deteriorate in value, but that 
they sha |] be readily available when needed to prevent 
losses elsewhere. Liquidity of investments comes second 
only to security. 

One kind of investment must be saniek against 
another. A simple application of this principle prevails 
in a New England group of associated banks, whose 
manager explains: 

“Because of the nature of the communities we serve, 
we invest our funds heavily in mortgages. Now, mort- 
gages are about the slowest of assets, so we have to 
offset them with the quickest—Government bonds. 
Out of $22,000,000 of our assets, $12,700,000 are in 
Government bonds and cash.” 
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No Time For Guesswork 


“Tr is no time to try to guess short up- 
turns and drops in the bond market. A 
conservative, balanced program is called 
for, with the interests of the depositors, 
not the borrowers or the stockholder, 
taking precedence. And this program 
must be watched constantly.” 


There are all sorts of opinions among directors as to 
the kinds of investments they should prescribe. While 
security and liquidity are of prime importance, there is 
also the question of adequate yield. The rate of return 
that is necessary will have a bearing on the kind of 
securities that are bought. 

In any investment program, the first step is to make 
sure that the principal is safe. The board should have 
the present holdings analyzed. Assets about which 
there is any doubt whatever should be marked for 
liquidating as soon as a favorable opportunity presents. 
Scrutinize doubtful industrials, utilities and municipals 
that seem to be surprisingly high in contrast with only 
a short time ago. Perhaps this is a good time to unload 
them. If there are some bonds that are quoted consider- 
ably below par, it might be well to lower your liquidat- 
ing price. Aim towards making the whole list sound as 
quickly as possible. 


IL; is well to have a policy as to the maturity of bonds. 
Maturities should be short, probably not more than five 
years. See to it that your bond program includes a 
schedule of staggered maturities. 

You are helping to keep the bank in a safe position if 
you can have some of your securities maturing every 
six months. Thus you create a revolving fund. This gives 
you liquidity, stability and a reasonable rate of return. 
There is a psychological advantage, too, in this, for it 
necessitates a fresh inquiry as to the value of a security 
whose purchase is suggested. A still further advantage 
lies in the fact that your cash is periodically augmented. 
Unforeseen demands may make an ample cash position 
necessary. 

Let it be a leading investment principle that such 
bonds as you buy are of a kind least likely to slump with 
a general drop in business. 

The old principle of diversifying your purchases in 
order to minimize your risks should be one of your firm 
tenets. Such diversification should be as to types, loca- 
tions, lines, and maturities. Establish a proper balance 
between your holdings of state government, municipal, 
public utility, railroad, equipment trust, industrial, 
real estate and other bonds. 

The course that lies ahead is not an easy one to chart, 
and the management needs all the help and guidance 
the directors can give. On the one hand, if the bank is 
fully invested, there may not be sufficient protection 
against a rise in interest rates. On the other hand, if an 
extremely liquid position is maintained, there will be 
operating losses and a lack of protection for the earning 
position if bond prices remain high indefinitely. 
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6% Is Not 11.7% 


R. B. STEWART 


“We charge 6 per cent in advance on automobile 
loans or other similar regular payment loans. We 
believe there is no justification for the position 
taken by William Trufant Foster in his article in 


Mr. STEWART is president of the Miami Deposit 
Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


escrow in special accounts where neither we nor 

the customer have access to them until the loan 
is due. Then the total accumulated is paid on the note. 
As far as the loan is concerned, it makes absolutely no 
difference whether the borrower lets his payments ac- 
cumulate in a cigar box at home or puts the money in 
a bank account to accumulate. In neither case is there 
any reduction of the unpaid balance on the loan. Just 
because the borrower is deprived of the use of the 
money, it does not follow that it is a payment on the 
loan or that the bank is reloaning the money. 

Neither the borrower nor the bank has the use of this 
money. By common consent, it is merely set aside to 
assure both parties that payment will be made at matur- 
ity. It isa form of collateral. This regular setting aside of 
small amounts by a borrower is a safety feature for him- 
self and the bank. The funds so deposited are segregated 
and the bank is not required to keep demand deposit 
reserves on them. There is still such confusion of practice 
in regard to how payments are made over the country 
that the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
Federal Reserve bank cannot properly classify the 
reserve requirements as yet. It is our belief that pay- 
ments made under definite contract, as described herein, 
certainly should not be required to have the demand 


deposit reserve because it is known exactly when they 
will be withdrawn. 


Were or monthly payments to us are placed in 


I pouBT if any banks in this country are so fully 
loaned out that they need to use these escrow funds to 
reloan before a loan is paid. I believe that most banks, 
including ours, would prefer to have the regular monthly 
deposits made to some other agency so that the bank 
would not have to bother with them or see that they 
were made on time. As it is, the bank collects only the 
6 per cent and assists the borrower to make his deposit 
payments without charging for the expense involved in 
that operation. 

In the case of the finance companies it is quite differ- 
ent. Most of these institutions borrow their capital and 
keep fully reloaned so that when loan payments are 
made this money can be turned into an immediate 
saving, either on interest paid to their creditors or,in the 
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the February issue of BANKING, in which he criti- 
cizes banks for misleading the public by allowing 
them to believe they are borrowing money at 6 per 
cent when they are really paying 11.7 per cent.” 


making of new loans. Finance companies, therefore, 


must rightfully consider this in figuring the actual rate 
charged. 


Aiso, it is true that a great many banks do not use our 
method of payment, either because of legal restrictions 
in their states or because of some other reason or custom. 
Some make the mistake of putting these payments on 
savings accounts where they are required to give them 
credit for the regular savings rate of interest until these 
deposits are applied on the note itself. So their real 
income from such a loan is their original rate of discount, 
less the expense of keeping track of and collecting pay- 
ments, less the interest paid on the deposited payments, 
which does not leave the banks much to work on. 

Other banks make the very evident error of accepting 
payments and voluntarily giving the borrower immedi- 
ate credit on his principal, even though the payment is 
recorded on a special ledger instead of on the back of the 
note. The extra work involved in figuring these credits, 
especially on such small and numerous instalments, 
must be enormous and further decreases the net return. 
We view it as most impractical and costly to attempt 
any such program. The actual dollars and cents saving 
to the borrower is not much on loans of average size. 

The banks which use our method, therefore, are most 
likely to be subject to the criticism set forth by Mr. 
Foster in his article, and it is this group I particularly 
wish to defend on the basis that these deposits made by 
the borrower constitute a true escrow account. For in- 
stance, we loan two different borrowers $100 each and 
discount these loans at 6 per cent for one year. Borrower 
“A” makes monthly payments to us and Borrower “B” 
saves his own money in his checking or savings account, 
or at home in a cigar box. At the end of the year, “A’s” 
note is paid in full by transfer from the escrow deposit 
account and “B” pays his by check. We receive $6 
interest in each case and each man has paid exactly the 
same interest on his loan. As a matter of fact, we receive 
less net income from the borrower who made payments 
directly to us, as we have to pay the cost of collecting 
and recording these payments. 

The whole issue must be decided on the basis of the 
use to which the payments are put; i.e., whether they 
are truly in escrow. Just because the bank refuses to 
record a payment on the back of a note, it does not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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A Problem of “In and Out” Savers 


IRVIN BUSSING 


Dr. Bussinc is Director of Research, Savings Banks 
Trust Company, New York City, a member of the Fac- 
ulty of The Graduate School of Banking of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and a member of the A.B.A. 
Savings Development Commitiee. 


E recent nation-wide analysis of savings deposits 
undertaken by the Savings Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has confirmed some rather 

startling facts which had been disclosed by an earlier 
study of this subject on a smaller scale undertaken in 
New York and Massachusetts. It has become evident 
that the over-activity of a small group of depositors is a 
widespread condition, to be observed in fact, among 
banks from Maine to California. 

This problem might be discussed from several angles 
and proposed solutions might take a variety of forms. 
But since there is another problem of even greater im- 
portance, namely, the question of interest payment 
methods and rates it is the purpose of this article to treat 
both topics as aspects of the same thing, and offer a 
solution which will to a degree meet the requirements. 


Derme recent months many banks have made flat 
reductions in the rate of interest. When a bank reduces 
from say 2 per cent to 134 per cent a saving of about 25 
per cent in the cost of money results. The objection to 
such flat reductions is that they apply willy-nilly to all 
accounts—active and inactive, old and new, large and 
small; whereas justice requires a differential dividend 
policy in which preferred treatment would be accorded 
those depositors whose behavior conforms most closely 
to that of the ideal depositor. 

In every bank there are active and inactive savings 
depositors. Among the savings departments and savings 
banks recently studied, for example, it was found that in 
the average institution about 37 per cent of the number 
of withdrawal transactions are occasioned by a group of 
depositors whose aggregate savings amounted to only 
about 1 per cent of the time deposits in the bank. Thus 
1 per cent of the deposits causes 37 per cent of with- 
drawal activities. These same depositors were equally 
active on the deposit side. Manifestly they are habitual 
put-and-take depositors, not savers who put regularly 
and take only occasionally to meet special situations. 


Moreover, all the accounts in this active group amounted. 


at the time of the investigation to less than $100 each. 
Let it be understood, moreover, that the banks par- 
ticipating in this study were typical institutions chosen 
at random. The situation in your bank would not be 
materially different, unless your institution is subject to 
some unusual circumstances. 

The degree of overactivity occasioned by a minority 
of depositors in the average institution may be illustrated 
by means of another comparison. Where 37 per cent of 
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the activity is caused by depositors who own only 1 per 
cent of the savings deposits of a bank, an institution in 
which there are 10,000 deposit and draft transactions 
per year would be compelled to handle 370,000 such 
transactions per year if the other depositors were equally 
active in proportion to the size of their deposit balance. 

In fact, however, in the same group of banks referred 
to above, there is another class of depositors who own 
about 85 per cent of the time deposits but these de- 
positors are responsible for only about 17 per cent of 
the number of withdrawal transactions. 

How can anyone justify a dividend policy which 
treats these two groups of depositors substantially 
alike? Is it not obvious where there is such a differ- 
ence among depositors, that interest payment methods 
should take account of such differences? 


Ture is another angle to this question, having to do 
with the performance of ordinary banking functions. 
Many banks are inching themselves out of the banking 
business today by refusing to accept the public’s money. 
This is defended by saying that suitable investments 
are “not available” or that additional deposits will 
dilute the bank’s surplus, or that the money which is 
being offered today is “investment” money which will 
be “pulled out” of the bank by the depositor as soon as 
opportunities in the investment field improve. 

All of these reasons reflect an unwholesome rigidity in 
interest policy and an incapacity or unwillingness on the 
part of bank officers, directors and trustees to adjust the 
terms upon which they are willing to do business, to the 
needs of the public. 

How can we meet the dual responsibility of rewarding 
the deserving depositor and accepting a larger portion 
of the public’s current savings? To a substantial degree 
I believe it can be done by the adoption of a func- 
tional interest payment policy. This requires some 
elucidation. 


Since one group of depositors occasions a dispropor- 
tionate amount of activity on the banking floor while 
another group provides the bulk of the bank’s earning 
assets, an equitable interest policy would treat the 
latter group more generously than the former. To date, 
no better method of accomplishing this has been sug- 
gested than that of paying the maximum rate of interest, 
consistent with sound bank management to the steady 
depositors, and a nominal rate to those whose accounts 
do not behave like savings accounts or whose funds 
have more recently come to the bank as an alternative 
to other current investment opportunities, and have yet 
to prove that they are savings funds. 
Specifically, by the payment of let us say 2 per cent 
per annum on funds which have remained in the bank 
for three or five years, and I per cent per annum on 
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funds which have been on deposit a shorter period, we 
accomplish both objectives at once: we reward the de- 
positor who has left all or any part of his balance in 
the bank undisturbed for a period of three or five years 
or more; we offer a lower return to the active depositor; 
and we place the bank in position to accept new 
money without, or at least with a minimum of, re- 
strictions as to amount or frequency of deposit. 


Some such split interest rate plan must be more widely 
adopted as a means of adjusting the banking business to 
the public’s eagerness to entrust more of its current 
savings to our care. Two savings banks recently have 
adopted the plan referred to above. In one of these 
institutions, despite the fact that the 2 per cent rate has 
been maintained on funds which have been in the bank 
three years or more, the split rate plan has resulted in a 
reduction of almost 23 per cent in the amount paid as 
interest. This is to be compared with a reduction in 
money cost of 25 per cent if the interest rate had been 
cut on all accounts on all balances from a flat rate of 2 
per cent to a flat rate of 114 per cent. In addition, the 
two banks have been able to remove all restrictions on 
current deposits because they are well able to pay 1 per 
cent per annum on newly deposited funds. Moreover, no 
additional employee assistance or overtime has been 
necessary, and the public seems to approve. 

The usual objection raised by bank officers to a dif- 
ferential rate of this kind is twofold: first, that the public 
will not understand it, and, second, that the accounting 
problem is too difficult. The experience of these banks so 
far belies both of these assumptions. In a few months we 
shall have sufficient evidence from the second bank and 
then the issue will have been removed from the realm of 
theory and placed in the category of fact. 

The mechanics of the plan may be very simple. Let us 
assume that a bank is paying 2 per cent on the low 
balance for three years and on the remainder of the 
account 1 per cent on the low balance for the last semi- 
annual period. 

We may show the low balance for each semi-annual 
period for the last three years as follows and it might 
be entered in this form on the ledger card also: 


Low Balance Each Semi-annual Period 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


($200) $400 $700 
300 400 600 


At the end of the first semi-annual period of 1941 it is 
found by inspection of the card that the low balance for 
that period was $600. Since we are paying 1 per cent per 
annum on the low balance for the last semi-annual 
period and 2 per cent per annum on the low balance for 
the preceding three years we will pay at the rate of 


1 per cent per annum on $600 or $3.00 for six months, 


and 1 per cent per annum additional 
on $300 (the low balance for the last 
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There is nothing complicated about taking 1 per cent 
per annum of the low balance for the current period, and 
1 per cent per annum of the low balance for the last 
three years, and adding the two together to get the 
total amount of interest payable. 


No ONE will insist that a dual rate of interest on existing 
deposits meets unequivocally all the requirements of 
dividend policy. For example, it does not make adequate 
provision for the depositor who makes regular deposits. 
Such an individual is a desirable type. He is practicing 
thrift before our very eyes and he deserves considerate 
treatment. Yet if we pay the preferred rate on the low 
balance for the last three years, it is obvious that he will 
receive the lower rate year after year on all deposits 
made during the last three years. 

Since this individual is accumulating a balance we 
should give some thought to the possibility of establish- 
ing a plan or policy which will reward him for his stead- 
fastness. This might be done by taking a leaf out of the 
book of savings and loan associations. We might say to 
such a depositor: “If you deposit money regularly and 
leave it here, anticipating some goal of $5,000 or $1,000, 
or what-not, we will meet you halfway. We will pay you 
a nominal rate of interest, whatever that rate may be. 
At the same time, if earnings permit, the trustees of this 
institution will declare an additional or bonus dividend 
to you for your consistency as a saver. That dividend 
will not be credited to your account currently, but will 
be reserved; if you reach your objective, those reserved 
dividends will be credited to your account at the time 
you reach your goal. If you don’t reach your objective, 
or wish to withdraw, you may have your money and the 
dividends that have been credited.” 

Some such plan as this plus a split rate comes close 
to a balanced program. The split rate provides equitable 
treatment for existing or old depositors because it 
rewards depositors in proportion as they consistently 
leave their funds in the bank. The accumulation or 
objective account plan described immediately above 
rewards the new depositor or the individual who by 
abstaining from frequent withdrawals seeks to build up 
an account by more or less regular deposits. In between 
these two classes of accounts is the in-and-outer, the 
put-and-taker, and for him the bank should provide what 
he wants; namely, a safe place for his liquid funds and a 
convenient method of making deposits and paying bills. 
For this service an appropriate charge should be made. 

As a means of testing opinion among the men who are 
regular students at The Graduate School of Banking, I 
submitted a question to the group as part of the Winter 
extension work which these men undertake. The ques- 
tion was as follows: 

“Discuss the various methods now in use in the 
payment of interest and appraise each. Can you sug- 
gest any better methods?” 

The replies indicated an overwhelming dissatisfaction 
with most methods now in use, and nearly all of the 
students sought to develop a different plan of interest 
payment in which the split rate idea, coupled with an 
accumulation account, played a prominent part. 

Next month BANKING will publish excerpts 
from some of the students’ answers. 
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Interest Rates Level Off 


A Report on a Survey of Clearinghouses 


on time deposits continues slightly downward, 
according to recent data obtained by BANKING 
from clearinghouse associations in all sections of the 
country, the reduction of rates appears less extensive 
at present than in earlier years, so that a slight leveling 
off of the trend is reflected. The downward movement 
dates generally from 1933. 
The following questions were sent to clearinghouse 
associations in 50 large cities covering 45 states: 


A ce tin the trend of interest rates paid by banks 


1. What is the approximate range of interest rates 
being paid on time deposits? 

2. How does this compare with a year ago? 

3. In your opinion what is the present trend of rates? 


Rerurs to the third question indicate that 20 of the 
42 associations responding are of the opinion that the 
present trend of rates points downward, 14 think rates 
are stationary, and three believe the trend is upward. 
Five clearinghouses offered no opinion to the query. In 
15 clearinghouses the interest rates on savings or other 
time deposits are lower than a year ago. Twenty-five 
cities reported that rates paid by their banks are the 
same as a year ago, but of this number more than half 
believe the trend is still downward. 

The maximum rate paid by banks on savings deposits 
ranged from 1 to 2 per cent in a large majority of the 
reporting cities. In 16 of these 42 cities banks pay a 
maximum rate of 2 per cent, in 12 cities 1 per cent, in 
nine cities 114 per cent, and in one city 114 per cent. Of 
the four cities showing higher maximum rates, three re- 
ported 234 per cent and one association said that, al- 
though the majority of its banks are paying 2% per 
cent, one mutual savings bank still pays a maximum 
rate of 3 per cent. 

In a number of clearinghouses the rate of interest on 
savings is based on the amount of the deposit, that is, 
they employ a scale of rates in which the rate paid de- 
creases as the size of the deposit increases. Where a scale 
of rates is in effect, the minimum rates reported most 
frequently were 14 and 1% of 1 per cent, while it appears 
that no interest is paid on balances in excess of a speci- 
fied amount in four cities. 

It should be noted here, perhaps, that the predominat- 
ing rate of interest paid by banks on time deposits has 
been 2 per cent since 1935. The downward movement of 
interest rates, which began in 1933 as the result of re- 
duced bank earnings, gained momentum quickly. It is 
estimated that by 1937 nearly 85 per cent of the banks 
in the country had reduced their rates on time deposits 
to 2 per cent or less. Since then rates have continued 
downward because banks have been endeavoring to 
bring the expense item of interest paid down to a point 
commensurate with their low return on loans and in- 
vestments. However, in recent years the decline of rates 
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has been less abrupt, because rates in most banks by 
then had reached a low level. 


As a general rule, clearinghouse regulations govern 
the maximum rate of interest paid by member banks. 
It seems to be the practice, however, in several cities for 
local banks to pay a lower rate of interest than the 
maximum allowed. This applies particularly to larger 
banks in metropolitan areas. 

For other time deposits interest rates ranged from 
1 of 1 per cent to 2 per cent, depending on period and 
size of balance. Usually, banks do not pay interest on 
time certificates of deposit under 90 days. Further, in 
four cities it was observed that no interest is paid on 
time certificates of less than six months. Several locali- 
ties reported that commercial banks are refusing to 
accept time deposits. 

Interesting comments were made by clearinghouse 
officers in expressing their opinions regarding the trend 
of interest rates on time deposits. Among those who ex- 
pect a continuation of the downward movement is an 
officer in a middle-western city who writes: “Our banks 
are tending more and more to tighten up on interest 
payments and the tendency is definitely downward.” 


Awp another from the Mid-West said: “Beginning 
the first of the year the banks are not paying interest on 
more than $1,000 on deposit by any one person. This, 
we believe, is in keeping with the trend over the country 
to cut banks’ expenses in the interest-paying section.” 

A southern official wrote: “Although the trend might 
not be changing now, sentiment is definitely down. It is 
very much on the minds of the bankers in this territory 
and if conditions continue for another year, I believe 
many banks in this area will reduce their rates.” 

“The present trend of rates,” said the manager of an 
eastern association, “again appears to be downward and 
based on my observations and talks with local bankers, 
I have concluded that if money isn’t worth 1 per cent, it 
is not worth anything, which may or may not be the 
next step.” 

Opinions from those who think rates are stationary 
for the present are also of interest. One said: “Do not 
anticipate any further reduction from the current 1 
per cent allowed by commercial member banks,” while 
another pointed out: “It would appear that we are ar- 
riving at an irreducible minimum of interest paid.” 

The sentiment of a clearinghouse secretary on the 
Pacific Coast also is that rates for time deposits are 
comparatively stationary and are at the lowest point 
that they have ever been, while a southern secretary be- 
lieves that present rates are not profitable but that un- 
der present conditions banks consider it inadvisable to 
make any further reductions now. 

Date E. HOFFMAN 
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Defense Is Expensive 


As Mr. Atwood says in his article How NOT to Pay for Defense (see page 19) “. . . there is no simple or easy way 
to pay for national defense”. The problem is by no means a new one. The illustration below, left, is the reverse 
of a Massachusetts Treasury note circulated during the Revolutionary War—“Twenty-Four Shillings issued in 
defense of American Liberty”. Below, right, the first page of a bound record in the Comptroller's office in Wash- 
ington marking the inauguration of the national banking system in the United States during the Civil War 


TWEN TY FOUR SHILLINGS 


whose names are specified in 
of nave associated logetner for 
Ine purpose of Transacling the nsiness of 
wuler Act entitled An Ad to provide a. yational 
Currey, secured hya pledge of Slates stocks 
‘and To provide for the circutation ant retemplton 
Theregf, ahhrad February 1wenty one housantl 
eight hundred and sixty three 1863. 
Firal name and litle of Mis 

Association shall be the Vational Bawk 
of Philadelphia Pennsylvania | 


T. F. HEALY COLLECTION 


Below, left, a seene showing laboring men subscribing to a loan to finance the Civil War. The title of the cartoon, 
below, right, printed at the time of the Spanish American war was “Not One Cent for Bunkum—Fifty Millions 
for Defense”. It shows President William McKinley and Speaker Thomas B. Reed 


T, F, HEALY COLLECTION 
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~ WE CHANGE YOUR | 
HRISTMAS CLUB SAVINGS 


NANY BA The sale of Liberty Bonds, left, brings back memories of the 

INTO TY BON first World War financing. In his article (page 19 of this 
a Li BE D issue) Mr. Atwood says the cost of this war to the United 
COME IN / States at the present time is 60 billions, or twice the direct 

cost of the war itself. Above, two thrift stamps issued dur- 


ing the last World War. The Treasury has announced a 
renewal of this type of financing to start May 1 


Below, left, war savings publicity in a Canadian store, and 
right, the public buying savings stamps in a municipal 
shelter “somewhere in England.” The U. S. Treasury plans 
to sell its savings stamps through banks, post offices and 


department stores 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTO 


— 


ponotay rs. EIDLITZ BRITISH COMBINE 
Night work and overtime, below, left, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing where the United States paper 
currency and bonds are printed. The photograph below, right, pictures a German housewife using German 

marks as kindling shortly after the last World War 
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A High School Bank 


HAZEL E. COLLINS 


Mrs. CoLLins is head of the Bank Department of the 
Montgomery Blair High School, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


HE Montgomery Blair High School bank, in opera- 
‘ke five years, provides opportunities for every 

pupil in school to develop an awareness of the need 
for developing a sense of money-management. It also 
provides opportunities for each student to take part 
both as a private depositor saving for himself, and as a 
student treasurer of funds for any one of the many school 
activities. 

At the same time it centralizes responsibility for 
school moneys in one person. All finances of the school 
are handled through the student-operated bank under 
the supervision of the school treasurer who is the teacher 
in charge of the bank. 

From an administrative standpoint, the bank is the 
method of teaching money-management and offering an 
opportunity for building habitual financial planning. It 
provides unique and superior training for seniors major- 
ing in banking and for other students. Pupils serve as 
student-treasurers of funds for the various faculty ad- 
visors; they use the school bank for handling all money 
transactions. 


The bank is open at definite times throughout the day. 
The students quietly perform their duties without direct 
supervision by the school treasurer who is busy with 
other senior commercial classes. The “bankers” rotate 
on the special bank assignments from these classes. 

After the first six weeks of school, formal instruction 
in accounting principles is carried on for a part of the 
regular bank period two days a week. Study assign- 
ments in BANKING are written up and discussed. 

The bank staff consists of the head cashier, assistant- 
cashier, head auditor, and the other workers. This group 
is made up of the 12th-year bookkeeping “majors.” 
The students in the three top positions are selected by 
the school treasurer with the help of the principal, vice- 
principal, and the 11th-year bookkeeping teacher, and 
remain in these key positions for the year. The other 
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A room with combined facilities for office practice, bank work 
and cashier’s cage. Mrs. Collins is seated at center desk 


bank workers operate in the various departments on a 
rotating basis for periods of four to six weeks. 

The bank affords a two-fold service to our school 
plant and a few related school-civic groups, as follows: 

Savings Department: A savings service is maintained 
for the school body and faculty for their personal sav- 
ings accounts. The purpose is to promote a general con- 
sciousness of the need for planned spending. Interest is 
paid twice a year on accounts complying with the rules 
and regulations. 

Checking Department: Each activity and school organ- 
ization fund is treated as a separate depositor-account. 
The faculty advisors for each fund appoint a student to 
act as business manager and to complete financial trans- 
actions with the bank. 


A RECORD of deposits and payments is issued the first 
day of the month to the faculty advisor of each fund in 
the form of a bank statement, and the book is audited 
with this statement if desired. 

The monthly audit of all business papers against 
entries in books of original entry, general ledger, and 
subsidiary card-ledgers is completed by the head auditor 
and head cashier, under the supervision of the school 
treasurer. In addition, the books are audited annually. 

The high school bank is a worth-while factor in further- 
ing student self-management and self-direction. 


Below, left, students making deposits; right, part of the staff at work, with Mrs. Collins at extreme right 
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NBC PHOTO 

Rapio—NBC Vice-president John Royal shows President 

Niles Trammell how the two NBC overseas stations serve Pan 

America over directional antennas. The beam to Portuguese- 

speaking Brazil shifts east to bring best reception to Spanish- 
language groups 


Dietomacy—Secretary Hull, second from left, in Havana to 

attend the second meeting of ministers of foreign affairs of the 

Americas convened to discuss possessions of belligerents in this 
hemisphere and to define joint policy 


“NOS HACEN UN 
CERCO”, DICE LA 
PRENSA NIPONA 


DECLARA IGUALMENTE UN 
PERIODICO QUE TOKIO NO 
HA INTENTADO AGRESIONES 


KIO, febrero 21. (AP).—Mas de 
tun periddico de esta capital se -cu- 


EI Gerente del Banco 
Central Argentino 
Visité a Roosevelt 


Luego declaré que no se 
registraron novedades 
en las negociaciones 


Washington, noviembre 25 (Uni- 
ted) — El presidente Roosevelt re- 
cibiéd hoy al gerente genéral del 
Banco Central de la Republica Ar- 
gentina. sehor Rati] Prebisch, y al 


What Is “Pan 


AN AMERICANISM is not just a war-born movement 
Pi: mutual self-defense. It goes far back to the sym- 
pathy manifested by this country toward its neigh- 
bors to the South during their independence struggles 
early in the last century. Thus it antedates even the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
Pan Americanism has varied manifestations. The ac- 


Banks—The National City Bank of New York opened a 
branch in Buenos Aires in 1914, the first American national 
bank to enter the foreign field. Today it has 42 branches in 
Latin America. Above, sketch of the Buenos Aires branch. 
Inset, First National Bank of Boston’s main Argentina branch 
in Buenos Aires, opened in 1917. It has six Argentine branches 


Press—American press associations have served Latin 
America with a world-wide news service for years. Left, a UP 
dispatch from Washington and an AP story from Tokyo 


Economics—Below, left, Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory Committee 


AviaTion—Before 1930 it took almost three weeks to reach 
Buenos Aires from New York; now Argentina is four strato- 
clipper days away. Below, right, North meets South in Peru 


CCURTESY OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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Americanism” ? 


companving illustrations can only suggest their variety. 
Trade, the oldest of ties, is simply the most obvious. 
Others, equally important, cannot be measured in dol- 
lars. Never before have we Americans been so hemi- 
sphere-conscious. Never before has the New World 
experienced such a reaching-out for mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 
APRIL 14 


THE TWENTY-ONE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
CELEBRATE THEIR 
PEACE, FRIENDSHIP AND SOLIDARITY 


Pan American Unton—The 21 American republics will cele- 
brate peace, friendship and solidarity on April 14. Above, 
poster reproduces 21 colorful flags. The marble palace in 
Washington which houses the 52-year-old Pan American 
Union was the gift of the late Andrew Carnegie. Latin Amer- 
ican diplomats sit on the Union’s governing board 


Minitary—With the outbreak of war, closer cooperation 
between the Americas for defensive purposes became a reality. 
Right, Latin American generals here to study U. S. defense 


Epucation—Below, right, Vice-president Wallace spoke re- 
cently to more than 100 Latin American students and professors 
in Washington 


Suippinc—The lifeline of inter-American trade. United States 
ships call regularly at Pan American ports. Below, left, Grace 
Liner S. S. Santa Lucia loading coffee at Colombia 

COURTESY OF GRACE LINE 
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DIXON FROM NATIONAL DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMISSION 
Financtat—Economic and Cultural Coordinator Nelson 
Rockefeller, right, with Joseph C. Rovensky, foreign trade ex- 
pert loaned by Chase National Bank to direct the Division of 
Finance and Industry, Council of National Defense. Mr. 
Rockefeller keeps in close touch with all Pan American agencies 


Hicuways—Since A. F. Tshiffely in 1926-28 rode horseback 
from Buenos Aires to Washington, the Pan American highway, 
to link the United States with Chile and Argentina, has 
spanned long stretches. Above, the link to Mexico City 
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Service Is the Word For Banking 


bankers in the future progress of our country. A 

striking example of this, although a less concerted 
movement than the activities of bankers in helping to 
arrange loans to finance national defense, is the sizable 
number of banking institutions that are spending large 
sums to modernize and improve their customer and 
employee facilities. 

Because of the wide interest on the part of our readers 
in bank renovating and enlargement, BANKING queried 
a cross-section of banks having recently improved their 
banking quarters. The response to this inquiry has been 
most enlightening. Believing that many readers have 
a latent desire, if not an actual program, to modernize 
their buildings, in this issue BANKING attempts to 
show the trend in modernization of bank buildings. 
Subsequently the benefits deriving to customers and 
employees will be summarized. 

E. S. Woolley, expert bank analyst, after reviewing 
the modernization and enlargements made by the re- 
sponding banks, made this pertinent observation: 


Aan as well as words, reflect the confidence of 


° One point in the replies stands out clearly: the stress 
today is on light and friendliness in banking quarters. 
Going, if not gone, are the days when the interiors of 
banks ‘were so somber as to be almost morbid.’ 

“Today low open counters are particularly designed 
to give a friendly welcoming atmosphere.” 

The men who had a share in working out their banks’ 
refurbishing programs, with specific needs in mind, are 
the persons best qualified to tell about the improve- 
ments made. Hence, here are quotations from some of 
their letters. 

James P. Hickok, president, Manchester Bank of 
Saint Louis, Missouri, summarizes his bank’s im- 
provements thus: 

“Designed to give a friendly atmosphere to the quar- 
ters, the fixtures for the tellers’ cages are of the low type, 
five and one-half feet high. They are without bars, 
and are low enough that tellers and customers can con- 
verse without the obstruction of the old-fashioned cage. 

“All money, checks and other papers are concealed in 


compartments beneath the counters where the tellers 
work. 

“ Between teller and customer, below eye level, is an 
illuminated sign giving the name of the department and 
the person on duty. 

“The decorative scheme of the new quarters is built 
around Eldorado marble. . . . / A gold hue predominates 
in the marble which subordinately gives a gray and 
bronze appearance. Based on the marble, the decorative 
scheme consists of bronze and walnut fixtures.”’ 

One of the most complete modernization jobs to come 
to BANKING’s attention in recent years was that of the 
Commercial National Bank in Shreveport, Louisiana. 
In the 36 years of its history, the bank has occupied 
five buildings. Four of its eight presidents have moved 
it into larger and more up-to-date quarters, the last 
move having taken it into a new 17-story building on 
February 1. The implication seems to be that it pays 
to modernize. 

The high-ceilinged banking room, one wall of which is 
covered with murals, takes up the entire ground floor, 
and features aluminum, white bronze, and chromium- 
finished fixtures. Officers’ platforms are located at both 
ends of the lobby. The bookkeeping department is on 
the mezzanine and the trust department on the second 
floor. 

An indication of the outstanding public relations job 
being done by the Commercial National is the eight-page 
supplement put out by The Shreveport Times featuring 
this bank’s historical background and its up-to-the-min- 
ute new quarters. 


Ar LEAST half of the bank’s reporting on their modern- 
ization programs included some sort of improvement in 
officers’ quarters. Mr. Woolley expressed his satisfaction 
with this trend by saying that “such space when 
separated from the lobby only by a low rail is more 
friendly and inviting to bank customers than the old 
style counter; it also has a neater appearance. Private 
offices are frequently arranged behind these quarters 
for individual consultations.” 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


Below, left, main lobby of the Commercial National Bank, Shreveport, Louisiana; right, officers’ platform flanked by 
private offices 
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ed RECORDA 
public utilit 


OU know the indispensable role Recordak plays in banking .. . its in- 
valuable contribution to efficiency, economy. But do you know that Rec- 
ordak now works for your customers, too? 

Great public utilities, for example. It duplicates photographically, and 
therefore accurately, many types of records ... “files” bulky blueprints on tiny 
rolls of film .. . “handles” stock transfers . . . preserves Social Security returns 
...and does many another important job, always more speedily, more 
efficiently, more economically than it has ever been done before. 

Recordak should be working for you, too, as you’re bound to agree when 
you check the savings it makes possible... up to 454 net on per item costs, 
up to 50% on supplies, 98% in storage space. Recordak is rented; not sold. 
Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


(1) Bank Model Recordak. Speeds up transit Junior. For smaller banks, and special depart- 
operations, photographs paid checks, for protec- ments of large banks (tellers’ cages, trust and 
tion of bank and depositor. (2) Reversible Recor- filing departments, etc.). (4) Commercial Rec- 
dak. For photographing both sides of checks and ordak. Photographs all bank forms. Widely 
large forms in a single operation. (3) Recordak used for the Recordak System of Single Posting. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Above, left, the Madison Avenue and 28th Street branch of the Colonial Trust Company of New York employs a Colonial 
style of decoration throughout, with low tellers’ counters, wrought iron grills, blue walls and Colonial-type customers’ 
desks; right, lobby and tellers’ cages of Eastern Trust and Banking Company, Bangor, Maine 


Service Is the Word 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


“Private offices,’ Mr. Woolley added, “have been 
found particularly advantageous to the development 
of small loan departments. People wishing to borrow 
a few hundred dollars are more desirous, it seems, of 
discussing their affairs in seclusion than are those who 
seek to borrow many thousands.” 

Enlarged quarters for the trust department was the 
motivation of the Bellefonte (Pennsylvania) Trust 
Company in remodeling and modernizing its banking 
quarters. On this subject, M. K. Robb, assistant to the 
president, writes: “. . . before the planning of the 
work was completed, it was deemed advisable to make 
improvements in all departments toward greater con- 
venience for customers and higher efficiency in the 
conduct of the bank’s work. 

“The trust department now occupies the first floor of 
the storeroom which was formerly adjacent to the bank. 
The facade of this portion of the building was rebuilt 
to match the architecture of the bank building... . 
worthwhile changes were effected throughout the 
bank . . . so that the entire bank now presents a new, 
clean and modern appearance. 

‘Tellers occupy the side and rear lines of the public 
lobby. Here a modern low type banking screen was 
installed which contains an increased number of wickets. 
The wicket has an open center for conversation, between 
side panels of glass for more open view. Behind the 


Below, left, the compact new building of the First National 
Bank of Inwood, Long Island, provides many new features 


screen each wicket is equipped with built-in steel 
furniture . . . all individually designed for the tellers’ 
use.” 

Linwood M. Coffin, assistant treasurer of the Eastern 
Trust and Banking Company of Bangor, Maine, con- 
trasts his bank as it was before October 1939 with its 
present “raiment”’. 

“The interior of our bank,” he said, “was typically 
old style, with iron gratings in front of tellers’ cages 
and sliding wire doors at the rear or ends of the cages. 
The woodwork in the main lobby was heavy, dark 
mahogany, with innumerable coats of varnish which had 
been applied from year to year. 

“Today we have a terrazzo floor, with an attractive 
inlaid design; the woodwork is light oak panels, offset 
with black borders. We completely modernized the 
wall design, using three shades of buff, and the ceilings 
are soundproof. We have artistic and practical lighting 
fixtures, which add a harmonizing touch. By contrast, 
the appearance of the bank before modernization seems 
almost morbid.” 


The Home State Bank in Russell, Kansas, occupies 
quarters originally designed for a store, which has walls 
18 inches thick of native stone. Vice-president C. W. 
Shaffer describes the refurbishing of his bank as follows: 

“We veneered these stone walls with Minnesota 
granite extending about three feet above the ground, 
the lower window sills being of this granite. The rest of 
the building was veneered with Bedford limestone. 
Granite and Bedford stone, about four inches thick, 
was fastened to the old wall with iron pins, giving us 
a wall about 30 inches thick. , 

“The interior was all remodeled. We have marble 
floors; fixtures and wainscot in the lobby and the work- 
ing rooms are walnut. We purchased all new furniture 
and fixtures so that we have a complete new outfit 
and we are very well pleased with it.” 

From Mobile, Alabama, V. L. Sibley, assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank, reports: 

“During the past Summer we remodeled the interior 
of our main lobby, the principal features of which were 
to install a new acoustical ceiling and a modern fluores- 
cent lighting system, thus doing away with all desk 
lamps. We also installed a new tile floor and rearranged 
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the space of our executive officers to provide for in- 
creased room. We generally modernized and brought 
up to date our tellers cages. . . .” 

In commending the number of banks in this group 
which have included soundproofing and air conditioning 
in their modernization programs, Mr. Woolley said: 

“Soundproofing and air conditioning are two im- 
provements appreciated by customers and employees 
alike. Efficient banking operations demand that much 
of the routine be done on machines. The constant 
clatter of machines is annoying, to say the least. This 
noise can be reduced 65 to 70 per cent through the 
acoustical treatment of ceilings and walls. 

“One of the greatest advantages of air conditioning is 
the increase of employee efficiency. This is a very im- 
portant consideration at this time when the activity of 
banks is increasing by leaps and bounds while, at the 
same time, working hours have declined.” 

A. C. Martin, vice-president of the Okemah (Okla- 
homa) National Bank, writes that his bank enlarged its 
officers’ quarters and put in low fixtures. Soundproofing 
the ceiling, he states, has been a great help in reducing 
the noise in his bank’s lobby. 


As A result of having outgrown its quarters, the Miners 
and Mechanics Savings and Trust Company, in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, “built an extension of 30 feet to the rear, 
utilizing the second floor as a bookkeeping department 
and the first floor as vaults, built with the latest 
construction. . . .” 

George J. Barthold, president of the Steubenville 
bank reported further: 


“We removed the interior marble work, high counters 
and windows, replacing them with the ‘friendly fixtures’ 
finished in American walnut. The tellers’ windows are 
clear glass, which give visibility throughout the bank 
and yet has confidentialness at each window on account 


of the ledge extending in several inches. . . 

Two unique structural features add to the interest of 
the new Colonial office of the Lincoln National Bank of 
Newark, New Jersey. The first of these — instead of the 
conventional square-type of construction apparent in 
most banks, the public space is oval, thus insuring a 
continuous flow of customer traffic to all departments. 

The second is a floating vault. The construction of the 
building made it necessary to suspend the 90-ton steel 
vault from two large girders, with a margin of about 


Public National 
Bank & Trust 
Company of New 
York recently 
purchased the 
“Lee-Higginson” 
building on Broad 
Street, which, 
after alterations, 
will house the 
main office of the 
bank, which has 
outgrown its 
present quarters. 
“The comfort 
and efficiency of 
its personnel and 
maximum oper- 
ating economy” 
were given as 
reasons for the 
move 


CENTURY STUDIOS 


five-eighths of an inch from the floor, making future 
moving of the vault possible without the necessity of 
its being taken apart. 

Furnishings are of walnut and this bank also adopted 
the open tellers’ counters. 


Srantey A. NEILSON, president of the Bank of Go- 
wanda, New York, reports that “our lobby was formerly 
hexagonally shaped with a large wire teller’s window 
on each side and two officers’ desks between facing the 
doorway. This we found inconvenient for handling 
notes, Christmas Clubs, et cetera, so we completely 
remodeled the bank.” 

“We placed our tellers’ counter, with four windows, 
down one side, with modern glass partitions,” Mr. 
Neilson added, “and officers’ desks on the opposite side 
behind low railings, with a private office behind, over 
which we placed a mezzanine for our bookkeeping 
machines. We also put in air conditioning and had a 
mural placed over our vault.” 

Other improvements included the laying of a blue 
rubber tile on the lobby floor and blue carpeting in the 
officers’ quarters, Erickson-type front doors, and 
fluorescent lights. 

Decorations were featured prominently by a number 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 


Below, left, modernistic tellers’ counters in the Trade Bank and Trust Company’s new home in New York; right, a 
vice-president’s office at Shreveport’s new Commercial National 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Bankruptcy-Assignments 


Did Section 60 (a) of the Chandler Act change the import 
of the word “ preference”’ to include transfers for present 
consideration if perfected within four months of bank- 
ruptcy? 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth District, answers 
—WNo. Such a change in meaning was not made. In the 
case of Adams v. City Bank & Trust Co. of Macon, 
Georgia [115 Fed. (2d) 453], the trustee in bankruptcy 
challenged as a voidable preference the assignment of a 
bill of sale to secure an indebtedness simultaneously 
created which bill of sale was subsequently recorded 
within four months of bankruptcy. 

On June 24, 1939, the General Box Company [the 
bankrupt] borrowed $250 from the City Bank and 
simultaneously executed a bill of sale to a cutting knife. 
On September 15, 1939, the Box Company borrowed 
$1,650 from the same bank and likewise gave a bill of 
sale to its stock of chip bending board. On December 
18, 1939, while the Box Company was insolvent and 
when the bank had reasons to believe it was insolvent, 
the bank recorded both bills of sale. On December 30, 
1939, the Box Company voluntarily was adjudicated a 
bankrupt. 

Prior to the Chandler Act, it was universally recog- 
nized that there was no preference unless there was a 
diminution of the bankrupt’s estate by reason of the 
transfer attached. The preference at which the law was 
directed was one arising when security was given for an 
antecedent debt. It was argued in the Adams case that 
the Chandler Act had changed the former rule by pro- 
viding that a transfer shall be deemed to have been 
made at the time when it became so far perfected that 
no bona fide purchaser from the debtor and no creditor 
could thereafter have acquired any rights in the property 
transferred superior to the rights of the transferee and 
if such transfer is not so perfected prior to the filing of 
the petition in bankruptcy, it shall be deemed to have 
been made immediately before bankruptcy. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals held that: 


“This argument fails to give due weight to the first sentence 
of section 60, sub. a, of said act, which provides that a preference 
is a transfer of the property of a debtor ‘for or on account of an 
antecedent debt.’ . .. 

“Our conclusion is that section 60 does not apply to a transfer 
entered into, without fraudulent intent, for an adequate present 
consideration.” 


This decision, which the Supreme Court refused to re- 
view [United States Law Week, March 11, 1941, page 
3233] will be welcomed by bankers making loans secured 
by the assignment of accounts receivable. It would seem 
that the same principles are involved in notification 
to accounts receivable of an assignment as are involved 
in the recordation of bills of sale and therefore this 
favorable interpretation of section 60 (a) of the Chand- 
ler Act gives a go-ahead signal for that type of loan. 
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Directors’ Liability 


What is the liability of a national bank director owning 
only shares furnished him, for funds lost or wasted through 
transactions in which directors participated? What is the 
liability of the director furnishing the shares? 


Trese questions were before the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York, in the case of 
Michelsen v. J. C. Penney [U. S. Law Week, February 
25, 1941, page 2496]. The court held the director to 
whom the shares were furnished to be without any 
authority to handle the money of the bank. 

The director furnishing the shares “was party and 
privy to the wrongs committed by the directors, and 

. is liable personally for such losses as came to the 
depositors through the unwarranted and unlawful acts 
of these dummy directors.” 

“T must say that I have not been able to find any 
case that directly supports the ruling I have made. . 
Having regard for the fiduciary nature of the duties 
performed by a bank director, I feel the result I have 
reached is inescapable. The purpose of the statute was 
to see to it that a director, having money of his own in- 
vested in a bank, would be alert and diligent in the 
protection—not only of his own investment, but those 
of others as well. 

“T think it makes no difference whether the directors 
who were not qualified did or did not constitute a ma- 
jority of the board. They participated in acts in which 
they had no right to participate, and it is not my prov- 
ince to speculate as to the extent to which such directors 
may have influenced the vote of some one of his fellows 
on the approval of a particular transaction. 


Wages and Hours 


May an employer who is subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act reduce a wage which is in excess of the mini- 
mum charge prescribed by the Act? 


Tx is true that Section 18 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act states that no provision thereof shall justify an em- 
ployer in reducing a wage paid by him which is in excess 
of the applicable minimum wage under the Act. How- 
ever, there is no provision in the Act for enforcement of 
this section. In view of this failure to provide any 
penalties, the District Court of Maryland in the case 
of Remer v. Czaja [36 Fed. Supp. 629], refused to con- 
sider an action to recover an additional wage from the 
employer. The court held that: 

“ . . this section is not to be construed as limiting the re- 
duction in wages so long as the reduction is not below the mini- 
mum prescribed by the Act.” 

The court goes on to say that although “it may have 
been the intent of the proponents of this legislation that 
Section 18 should operate not merely as a declaration of 
policy but as a mandate, such intent is not expressed in 
the language employed.” 
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Illustration shows the New York City Home 
Office of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Head Offices are also maintained in San 
Francisco, and in Ottawa, Canada. In addition, 
over 1,100 District and Detached District Offices 
are maintained throughout the United States and 
Canada for the convenience of policyholders. 


Life Insurance in action! 


Y ITS VERY NATURE, Life Insurance is an 

active, continuing force—a living force 

in the homes of millions who share its 
benefits. 


Last year Metropolitan visited many 
homes in times of family crisis, for a total 
of over $182,000,000 was paid on account 
of death claims to scores of thousands of 
beneficiaries of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers. Dividends, matured endowments, annu- 
ity payments, disability, and health and 
accident claims, and other benefits paid or 
credited to living policyholders during the 
year amounted to more than $426,000,000. 
The total of almost $609,000,000 for pay- 
ments to policyholders and beneficiaries is 


a record high for the Company. 


Metropolitan funds, invested for the ben- 
efit of its policyholders, continued to play 
a part in the economic structure of the na- 
tion. These funds aided in financing Gov- 
ernment activities, helped to keep indus- 
try humming and men in jobs, to erect 
public and private buildings, and assisted 
farmers to own their farms and to keep 
them in proper repair. However, the low 
interest rates generally prevailing contin- 
ued to have their effect on the Company’s 
earnings and consequently on dividends to 
policyholders. 


Moreover, through its Welfare activities, 


its nursing service for eligible policyhold- 
ers, its research, its health and safety litera- 
ture and advertising, Metropolitan again 
contributed to the task of bringing better 
health to America. The death rate of Met- 
ropolitan policyholders as a whole con- 
tinued to be low, and mortality among 
Industrial policyholders was approxi- 
mately the same as the 1939 figure, a rec- 
ord low for this group. 


Metropolitan is a mutual life insurance 
company. This means that the assets of the 
Company are held for policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. The value of these as- 
sets will ultimately be paid out for their 
benefit . . . and for them only. 


Business Report for the year ending Decenmiber 31, 1940. (In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities . 
U. S. Government ... . 
Canadian Government . 


OtherBonds. 
U. S. State & Municipal 
Canadian Provincial & 
Municipal . . .. . 
Public Utilities . 
Industrial & Miscellaneous . 


Stocks . 


$1,063,435,444.96 
84,167,875.97 

98,597,960.88 
104,071,903.62 
556,382,872.40 


709 ,433,300.58 
479,354,236.03 


$1,147,603,320.93 


1,947,840,273.51 


Contracts ... 
HeldforClaims . 


86,359,622.68 


Policy Reserves required bylaw . . ‘ 
Amount which, with interest and future premiums, 
will assure payment of policy claims. 


Dividends to Policyholders . . . 
Set aside for payment during the year 1941. 


Reserve for Future Payments on acumen, 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


$4,665,558,926.00 


112,417,253.00 


139,378,189.86 
23,183,629.31 


Including claims awaiting completion of proof ‘and 
estimated amount of unreported claims. 


All but $47, 952. 13 are Preferred c or Guarentecd. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Farms . « 
Other property .. . 


Including reserves for Accident and Health Sneusanee, 
dividends left with Company, premiums paid in 
advance, etc. 


Miscellaneous Liabilities . 
Liabilities not included above, enth as ‘tanes ons or 
accrued. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
SpecialFunds ..... . 


Surplus .... 
This serves as a margin of safety, a ; cushion agninat 
contingencies which cannot be foreseen. 


NOTE —Assets carried at $238,267,054.59 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 
ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 


44,729,420.90 
937,226,443.47 
82,104,425.08 
855,122,018.39 


RealEstateOwned .. 

Includes real estate for Company use, | and housing 
projects. 

Premiums Outstanding and Deferred 

Interest Due and Accrued,etc. ...... 


504,549,131.45 32,284,133.01 


430,945,055.68 
$5,017,551,552.08 
16,370,000.00 
323,870,084.24 


150,740,516.25 
90,232,179.03 
62,295,093.32 


+ $5,357,791,636.32 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board (A MUTUAL COMPANY) Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


April 1941 
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Modernization Loan kxperience 


™ Is year,” says the president of 
a Tennessee trust company, “it 
looks as if real estate will come 
into its own, and if one wishes to move it 
to other hands it will be well to have it 
reconditioned, simonized and modern- 
ized with ‘no draft ventilation.’” 

This banker’s views are expressed in 
a letter replying to BANKING’s request 
for information about his experience 
with modernization loans, particularly 
the uses to which the borrowed money is 
applied by owners of homes and com- 
mercial properties. For the purpose of 
sampling the record, BANKING asked 
several banks in various parts of the 
country for experience reports. 

In the Tennessean’s opinion, loans 
for the improvement of a home or a 
piece of business property are “most 
constructive and profitable”, a view 
that is shared by others who answered 
the query. Bankers are fully aware that 
modernization offers social and economic 
as well as financial returns. And it is a 
business booster for the firm that uses 
its advantages. 


Tae purposes of these loans vary some- 
what throughout the country due to 
regional factors, but in the main they 
are familiar enough. Home owners bor- 
row to fix the roof, buy a new heating 
plant, build an addition, paint the 
house, make some interior alterations. 
Owners of business property borrow to 
purchase air conditioning equipment, 
lighting installations, new store fronts 
or furnishings, heating systems, and 
sO on. 

“We have made several moderniza- 
tion loans to business firms within the 
past six years,” reports an Oregon 
banker. “Most of them have been for 
new store fronts. Although figures are 
not available, we understand that their 
business improved due to the better 
appearance the store presented after 
reconditioning.” 

An Alabama bank’s loans to com- 
mercial firms have “worked out very 
satisfactorily”, most of the proceeds 
going for lighting fixtures and new store 
fronts. The business men said they were 
“well pleased with the results of their 
outlay”, for the pickup in trade as a 
result of modernization was “quite 
noticeable.” 

From a New Hampshire city bank 
comes word that modernization loans 
to commercial establishments had been 
chiefly for new store fronts and general 


“A most useful service . . .” 


A Kansas bank, writing about its 
modernization loans, says: 

“The money has been used in resi- 
dences for making improvements and in 
reconditioning, and in the commercial 
properties for new fronts, air condition- 
ing, new furnishings and reconditioning. 

“We consider this a most useful service 
to our community and have done consider- 
able advertising to influence people to 
borrow for the purpose-of improving and 
reconditioning their property.” 


refurbishing of interiors. Florida’s repre- 
sentative said its Title 1 loans had been 
for generally similar purposes and that 
it believed the borrowers “have profited 
thereby.” 

An Iowa bank in five years has made 
about 50 loans to commercial estab- 
lishments ranging from $2,000 to $50,000, 
the total being approximately $750,000. 

“Our experience,” it says, “has been 
very satisfactory and to date practically 
all of the larger loans have been fully 
paid and those outstanding are in cur- 
rent condition. It has not been necessary 
to file a claim with the FHA for pay- 
ment of any loan of this type. 

“The money was used for a variety 
of purposes, including new store fronts, 
air conditioning equipment, remodeling, 
additions, construction of new build- 
ings, general repairs, heating and plumb- 
ing systems, elevators, warehouses, in- 
sulation, grain storage tanks, gasoline 
storage tanks, pumps, coal stokers, 
automatic machine equipment for min- 
ing coal, enlargement and equipment of 
hotels, new power plant, gasoline and 
trolley busses for a street railway, and 
Diesel powered switching engines. 

“The loans which were for enlarge- 
ment of facilities of the customer have 
resulted in substantial business im- 
provements and volume. Loans purely 
for modernization of present facilities 
can be said to have resulted in the im- 
provement of the customer’s business, 
or at least in enabling him to maintain 
his position with relation to com- 
petitors.”’ 

The same bank also comments on its 
loans for improving residences: 


“The volume of home modernization 
loans has had a steady growth. Losses 
on this type of loan have been nominal 
and benefits to home owners are-evificed 
by the fact that in many cases customers 
return for additional loans. We have 
made as many as five or six loans to 
the same borrower for purposes of 
home improvement. The money obtained 
through these loans has been spent 
chiefly for replacement and moderniza- 
tion of heating and plumbing systems, 
roofing, siding, additions, general re- 
pairs and replacements, both on city 
and farm property.” 

A Pennsylvania institution broke down 
its modernization loans into percentages. 
Seventy per cent of the credits were 
extended for single family dwellings, 23 
per cent for two to four family houses 
with or without business firms on the 
premises, 5 per cent for apartments or 
flats occupied by four or more families, 
and 1 per cent for retail or service shops. 

Slightly more than 30 per cent of this 
bank’s loans were made for the purpose 
of painting, papering and interior re- 
decorating, 15 per cent for exterior 
decorating and resurfacing, 15 per cent 
for heating repairs and equipment in- 
cluding new instalations, 13 per cent 
for roofing repairs or new roofs; and the 
balance for structural additions or 
alterations, including new store fronts, 
electrical repairs, etc. 

An Illinois bank which has disbursed 
$500,000 in modernization loans points 
out that the average home buyer is 
unable to buy an obsolete house and 
spend several hundred dollars fixing it. 
“Tt must be a complete house, ready 
for him to move in,” says this banker. 
“Tt was on this theory that we based 
the desirability of a modernization 
program.” 


Gowse back to the Tennessee banker’s 
story, it might be added that he cited 
several examples of his bank’s profitable 
investment in modernization. He also 
stated: 

“With business properties, where sales 
have not yet been made, we have re- 
habilitated properties to the point of 
making them desirable tenants and as 
a result our net income after deprecia- 
tion is an excellent return—far better 
than returns from notes and bonds.” 


BANKING regrets that lack of space pre- 
vents a more complete reporting of the 
replies received in response to its inquiry. 
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In 1940 + + + 


Banks bought more new 
Burroughs machines than 
in any year of the past 
decade 


In 1941 + ++ 


Banks have bought more 
new Burroughs machines 


than in the same period 
of 1940 


By their orders—and repeat orders—banks are expressing their 
confidence in Burroughs new developments, new machines and 
new features that meet today’s banking problems. 


From experience, bankers know these products are of Burroughs 
standard quality—installed by Burroughs men experienced in help- 
ing banks get the most out of their investment in Burroughs equip- 
ment—backed by Burroughs factory-trained, factory-controlled 
service that has long since proved to be convenient, economical 
and dependable. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


odays Burroughs 


April 1941 
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BANK INSURANCE REPORTER 


Safe Deposit 


Liability—II 


HORACE ERVIN 


Last month in BANKING, attention was focused upon the 
three major causes of insurable claims that originate in the 
safe deposit vault: (1) Negligence; (2) Mysterious Disap- 
pearance; (3) Fraudulent and Erroneous Claims. The 
present article considers briefly the legal relationship of 
bank to box renter and analyzes the safe deposit liability 
insurance policy, showing wherein other forms fail to 
qualify for its special job. HORACE ERVIN is with the ad- 
vertising firm of Albert Frank—Guenther Law, Inc. 


fe deposit box is the likelihood of fraud or mys- 
terious disappearance. He prefers to think of the 
customer as a “friend’’. In many cases he has known the 
renter for years. When not, he’s usually convinced he 
can “size up” his character and financial worth and 
thereby safely gauge any hazard involved. Such tacit 
prediction of circumstance is risky if not completely 
absurd and the attitude here would greatly improve if 
seasoned with copious dabs of realism. 
Every customer has a counterpart. Potentially he is 
a claimant, too. He may have a Jekyll-Hyde personality 
that evidences only one temperament at a time. Nature 
No. 2 may wait only upon opportunity, if it is criminal; 
and upon circumstance, if it is harmless. Besides, there 
are numerous legal implications threaded imperceptibly 
throughout the operation of a custodian business. You 
have dealings with joint tenants, heirs, trustees, agents, 
police with warrant, powers of attorney, letters of 
authority, et cetera ad infinitum. 


Ts last thing a custodian thinks of when he rents a 
sa: 


A BANK’S relation by law to its box holder brings us 
back to the epochal year 1865, when the Civil War 
ended, Lincoln was assassinated and the first safe de- 
posit company formed. Then a brand new bailment 
relationship sprang into being, one peculiar to financial 
institutions, by which the depository had certain obliga- 
tions to its depositors, for which it exacted a substantial 
annual fee. Very slow and very gradual was the develop- 
ment of this business—banking’s stepchild—for the 
first quarter century (1865-90). But by the arrival of the 
mauve decade, the safety record these depositories had 
attained was a matter of wide knowledge and envy, and 
patronage of the guarded vault began in earnest. In 
New England between 1868-86 (18 years), only 11 new 
companies were organized. But in the 14-year period 
following (1887-1901), seven times that number, or 78, 
came into being. In the succeeding 14-year period 
(1902-16), 179 new vaults were opened in New England. 
Today there are 13,000 of them in the U. S. A., accom- 
modating 14,000,000 boxes. They are 60 per cent rented, 
according to a test study of 51 vaults having 75,000 
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boxes, reported by the National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council. 

The legal relationship of a bank or safe deposit com- 
pany to its box holder is in most states that of bailee to 
bailor, where the depository is held to be much in the 
role of a warehouseman who has accepted property for 
safekeeping. In New York and Minnesota, a landlord- 
tenant relationship obtains. The boxholder today shows 
a tendency to expect of the bank conscientious perform- 
ance of the unwritten possibilities that custom has as- 
signed to it. These, together with points of usage that 
favor the bank, may be summarized as: 


SAFE DEPOSIT CUSTOM 


. Provide a carefully guarded strong place with space (safe 
deposit boxes) for protection from loss by fire, flood, theft, 
accident, et cetera of property or valuables; maintain stand- 
ard of protection at least equal to that furnished by safe 
deposit companies of other banks of similar size in the com- 
munity. 

. Guard against unauthorized access. 

. Guard to renter (a) right of free access, (b) right to control 
access, and (c) right to privacy. 

. It is not, however, custodian’s duty to have knowledge of box 
contents. 

. Safe deposit company does not accept control of box con- 
tents. Possession is deemed to be in the renter. 

. Safe deposit company does not “insure” or “guarantee” 
safety of property or rights of rentor, but 

7. It must use “due diligence” or “reasonable care”. 


The insurance policy that protects banks from loss 
through claims arising in the safe deposit department 
applies no matter what legal relationship exists between 
depository and depositor. The safe deposit liability 
policy has two pronounced, tangible benefits: (1) pro- 
tection and (2) service. Protection is coverage of finan- 
cial loss following claims. Service is likely to operate 
oftener. It is investigation of claims—a never-ending 
job, apparently—which with the expense and time con- 
sumed in doing it, gives the policyholder benefits very 
real for the premium dollar paid. Here in loose language 
are the policy’s three main provisions: 

1. Pays JupcMeENts: Will pay, up to policy limits, all sums 
which assured shall become obligated to pay through liability 
for loss, destruction or damage to property in safe deposit 
boxes. 

. INVEsTIGATES: Will investigate all claims for loss, destruction 
or damage made against the bank, and defend in assured’s 
name and behalf suits and other proceedings brought to en- 
force such claims, even if groundless. 

. Pays Expenses: Will pay expenses of (1) adjusting claims 
not brought to court, (2) litigation itself, including costs taxed 
against the assured, (3) appeal bond, (4) attachment bond 
(but not exceeding limit of liability). 


The types of property covered are specified as “money, 
securities, jewelry and all other property.” The policy 
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gives the assurance that the insurance company will not 
settle any claim or suit other than by paying final judg- 
ment, unless you consent otherwise. On the other hand, 
damages the insurance company pays reduce the pro- 
tection of the policy proportionately; but reinstatement 
can be easily made by payment of additional, prorated 
premium. 

The safe deposit liability policy fills its own specialized 


It’s the Law 
Safe Deposit Facts for All States 


This table gives general facts on the legal relationship of a bank or safe de- 
posit company and the extent of its liability to box renters. It is derived from a 
comprehensive state-by-state study of this subject made by Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York, with whose permission it is reproduced. 


sitory’ s 


Ordinary 
State Relationship 


Negligence 
Liable 


Liability 


Statutory: No Liability 


Statutory: May limit liability but not less than 


300 times box rent 
Liable 
“ 


Statutory: May limit liability but not less than 


500 times box rent 


Must explain 
Statutory: $10,000 liability limit; but renter 


may assume all risks 


Statutory: May limit upon own terms 
Must explain 


Unlimited 


Statutory: May limit upon own terms 
imi Must explain 


Liable 


Statutory: No liability unless assumed 
ited 


Liable 


Statutory: No liability for fire, ie misappro- 


priation 


Statutory: May limit upon own terms 
Must explain 


note: Claimant must prove. 


April 1941 


Must explain 
“ 


need for banks that operate safe deposit departments. 
The scope of its protection is not extensive as far as 
other departments in the bank go, but by the same 
token insurance designed for other branches of banking 
cannot go to bat for the vaults. Here, to illustrate, are 
several coverages that seem qualified, but note wherein 
they are inadequate: 


1. Blanket safe deposit burglary and robbery: Does not take care 
of mysterious disappearance, improper 
entry, employee dishonesty, negligence 
and fraudulent claims. Anyhow, protec- 
tion on any one box is limited to 10 per 
cent of the total carried on all boxes, and 
covers all kinds of personal property 
other than money. 

. Bank burglary and robbery: Covers only 
burglary and robbery. But no protection 
from loss unless assured has kept accurate 
records (since the bank, of course, doesn’t 
do this). 

. Bankers blanket bonds: Examination and 
record are required in advance of loss, 
as in Item 2. Also, loss from customers’ 
safe deposit boxes is specifically excluded 
unless sustained through a dishonest act 
of an identifiable employee and the bank 
is found legally liable. 


Loss 


The Question of 


Personal Surety 


To the Editor: 


URETY companies, in the course’ of 
their business, receive each year 
thousands of financial statements sub- 
mitted by applicants for bonds to guar- 
antee performance of contracts, bonds 
in court proceedings, together with 
many miscellaneous forms of surety un- 
dertakings. Many of these financial 
statements are submitted on forms pre- 
pared by surety companies. Many more 
come in on forms prepared by banks 
when application is made for credit. 

Surety companies know that individ- 
uals who sign personal bonds for public 
officials, for administrators, for guard- 
ians, etc. are often called upon to make 
full reimbursement for losses under such 
“ bonds. 

It is surprising that bankers passing 
upon an application for a loan seldom 
inquire whether the applicant is a per- 
sonal surety for another individual or 
individuals and if so whether the liabil- 
ity under such bonds has been legally 
terminated. Bank forms usually inquire 
as to whether the borrower is an en- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Government and Consumer Credit 


Dr. FisHER, Director of Research in 
Mortgage and Real Estate Finance, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, here reviews 
the book Government Agencies of Con- 
sumer Credit, by Joseph D. Coppock. 
(National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York City, $2.50.) 

This volume is one in the series pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research in connection with its 
financial research program, and Volume 
No. 5 in the Studies in Consumer Instal- 
ment Financing. The rest of the series is 
doubtless familiar and need not be men- 
tioned by name. 


ERE is the most complete statistical 
H analysis of the operations of the 
modernization loan insurance program 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
and the operations of the Electric Home 
and Farm Authority that has yet been 
made. 

It contains 42 statistical tables in the 
text and 30 in the appendix. These 
tables present the experience of the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
the Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
particularly their experience with de- 
faults and claims paid, from an almost 
confusing variety of points of view. The 
book is not for light reading, but should 
constitute a reference work of some value 
to an individual institution in connec- 
tion with its own study of defaults and 
losses. 

The author indicates that from the 
point of view of volume the operations 
of these organizations are not significant 
compared with the total volume of con- 
sumer credit extended during the period 
of operation covered. 


Hz observes, however, that “the mod- 
ernization insurance program (of FHA) 
did actually give hundreds of bankers a 
wider acquaintance with the consumer 
finance business than they had previ- 
ously had” and that “participating 
banks represented 85 per cent of the 
commercial banking resources and ap- 
proximately one-third of the number of 
commercial banks in the country.” 
Though the volume of loans covered by 
this program may have been relatively 
small, it is obvious that the influence of 
the program has been considerable upon 
consumer financing in the country. 
Likewise, the influence of the EHFA 
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ERNEST M. FISHER 


cannot be measured directly, “for its 
services were available to the less than 
three million persons receiving electric 
current from cooperating utilities in the 
entire nation, and its transactions from 
1934 to 1938 accounted for only one- 
tenth of one per cent of the national 
retail sales finance volume. . . . EHFA 
does, however, manifest a new develop- 
ment in Government activity: It worked 
in successful cooperation with a number 
of utilities, manufacturers, and dealers, 
and at the same time competed to 
some extent with existing sales finance 
companies.” 

The following observation is also of 
interest to bankers: “‘ Almost all assets 
(of EHFA) have been in ‘instalment 
contracts receivable,’ and almost all 
liabilities ‘notes outstanding’ to banks. 
The ratio of capital to borrowed funds 
was 16 per cent at the end of the fiscal 
year 1937-38.” 


Tue most interesting generalizations 
are found in connection with the analy- 
sis of defaults and claims paid by the 
two organizations, which are minutely 
dissected. The over-all ratio of claims 
paid on notes insured by the FHA for 
all types of lending institutions was 5.8 
per cent of number of loans and 3.4 per 
cent of the amount. “. . . the collec- 
tion experience of commercial banks 
was better than that of all other insti- 
tutions taken as a group. Whereas the 
claims-paid percentage by number of 
notes insured was 4.4 for commercial 
banks, it was 8.6 for the remaining 
types; and whereas it was 2.6 by amount 
for commercial banks, it was 5.4 for 
all the other types together. National 
banks had slightly higher percentages 
than state banks. . . . There is some 
indication that the claims-paid percent- 
age varies inversely with the average size 
of note insured for all types of insured 
institutions.” 

Repossessions of EHFA represented 
6.6 per cent of the contracts purchased 
by it from January to June 1937. This 
repossession experience varied first by 
the amount of down payment. 

“Tt may be concluded, then,” says 
the author, “that when a purchaser 
pays down a sizable fraction of the 
purchase price he establishes in the dr- 
ticle an equity so large that it tends to 
bind him to his contract. 


“As length of contract increases the 
repossession percentage increases also 
until the term of 30 or 36 months is 
reached; for contracts extending more 
than 36 months it declines.” 

A very interesting observation with 
respect to the experience of EHFA is 
that “repossessions terminated nearly 
10 per cent of the washing-machine 
contracts, about 7 per cent of the con- 
tracts for refrigerators, combinations, 
and ‘others,’ and only about 3 per cent 
of the range contracts.” 

The experience of EHFA indicates, 
as would be expected, “‘that the repos- 
session percentage would be relatively 
high when the monthly payment con- 
stituted a comparatively large percent- 
age of the income of the purchaser, and 
relatively low in the opposite case.” 
Unfortunately, the experience of the 
FHA cannot be analyzed by the ratio 
of monthly payments to monthly in- 
come of the purchaser, but it is a rea- 
sonable assumption that it would show 
the same tendency. 

Another interesting analysis is that of 
claims paid and repossessions by the 
number of payments made on loan con- 
tracts before default. ‘‘More than half 
of the claims-paid cases (of the FHA) 
made five or less payments on their loan 
contracts before default. . . . On the 
average, the same sample of reposses- 
sion cases (of EHFA) made 12.2 per 
cent of the number of payments for 
which they had contracted,” and 55 
per cent of the repossession cases made 
five payments before repossession. 


Tue only inaccuracy or ambiguity 
this reader discovered in the book is 
with respect to loan or financing charges. 
With respect to the FHA this is given in 
the book as “the total finance charge 
(including all fees except late charges) 
was not to exceed 5 per cent per annum 
on the net proceeds (9.7 per cent per 
annum interest on the unpaid bal- 
ance). . .” The regulations of the FHA 
provide that the total finance charge 
“may not be in excess of an amount 
equivalent to $5 discount per $100 
original face amount of a one-year note, 
to be paid in equal monthly instal- 
ments,” from the date of the note. 

It is impossible to review even the 
list of analyses made, but all will interest 
banks making consumer loans. 
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Crane... Best Known of all Plumbing Brands 


S THERE a difference between this CRANE kitchen facts together and you have the reasons why 
and any other kitchen you might put into a house? Crane-Equipped houses are better security —and 
Decidedly so! First, the plumbing equipment bears a why so many mortgage lenders prefer Crane from 
name which actual surveys show is the best known of —_ an investment standpoint. Visit a Crane 
all plumbing brands—a valuable home-selling Display Room—see and judge Crane 
asset. Second, the sink is scientifically designed to “security” in every price range. 
provide the kind of convenience housewives 
want. Third, the plumbing has the inher- 


ent durability that defies obsolescence... 
the sturdy construction for which Crane is 
famous. Fourth, Crane cabinets bear the 


Quality Tested Seal of Approval of the 
Steel Kitchen Cabinet Institute. Put those CRANE CO-- GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES © FITTINGS PIPE PLUMBING HEATING PUMPS 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Stretch Your Purchasing Dollar 


Mr. ZINSMEISTER is treasurer of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.), Trust Company. 


— we effected a 331% per cent 
savings in our check costs by chang- 
ing our method of purchasing. Perhaps 
the story of our experience contains 
some points that are of interest to 
others. 

Under our old purchase plan, when- 
ever the supply of checks was running 
low we called in a local lithographer 
whom experience had proven was a 
reliable and good workman. After esti- 
mating our requirements over the next 
couple of years, we would authorize him 
to purchase for us a sufficient quantity 
of the selected safety paper to fulfill our 
needs. This usually resulted in an in- 
vestment of about $2,000 in paper. Our 
lithographer would then make up a 
supply of the various kinds of checks 
used and bill us at the time for the 
lithography, shipping only what we 
needed for current use. The balance, 
both of paper and lithographed checks, 
was held in his warehouse for our ac- 
count. When we needed imprinted 
checks, the order would be filled by him 
under separate billing. 


Franky, as treasurer of the bank, I 
never was reconciled to this system of 
purchasing. It meant that in the report 
on operations to the directors it was 
necessary occasionally to report a large 
paper purchase or a substantial lithog- 
raphy charge which would distort the 
operating picture for the month in which 
the debit was incurred, and prevent 
accurate month-to-month comparisons. 
In addition, with the three separate 
charges for paper, lithography and 
imprinting, it was impossible to com- 
pute check costs on a unit basis. Like- 
wise, with the inevitable spoilage, it was 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain an ex- 
act inventory at any given time. How- 
ever, our lithographer was doing a good 
job for us and it was quite by accident 
that we stumbled upon the system now 
being followed. 

It all started when I ordered some 
imprinted checks for my personal check- 
ing account. By coincidence, when the 
lithographer delivered them, a com- 
petitor’s representative was at my desk. 
To get rid of him with dispatch, I 
proudly tore open the package to show 
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HOWARD ZINSMEISTER 


by example what a fine job was being 
done for us. As luck would have it, this 
was one of the few times the lithog- 
rapher had slipped. The checks were 
delivered minus the illustration of our 
bank building — the basic feature in 
our check design. 

This, of course, opened the door. The 
competitor promptly had his art de- 
partment submit a drawing illustrating 
their idea as to what could be done in 
check design, using our building as the 
main feature of the check. The drawing 
clicked, right away. 


Bor no matter how pleased we were 
with the check design, we had deter- 
mined not to be extravagant. We had 
some misgivings in this instance, as it 
was an out-of-town firm which sub- 
mitted the sample, and in all probability 
it could not meet local competition on a 
price basis. However, we accepted its 
offer of a detailed survey of our require- 
ments preliminary to the firm’s recom- 
mendations as to prices and purchasing 
procedure. At this point we were warned 
that the company had a one-price policy 
—the price once given could not be 
altered to meet competition. 

The survey contained a detailed 
analysis of our check consumption by 
type of check, as well as of our check- 
book and passbook needs. It proposed a 
check-purchase plan so sound that we 
wondered why it had not occurred to 
us, and why it isn’t the established pro- 
cedure for the purchase of all bank 
supplies. 

Under this arrangement, the sup- 
plier, having obtained an accurate esti- 
mate of the bank’s requirements, sells 
us, as needed, all our checks, check cov- 
ers and passbooks, at fixed prices, for 
an unlimited term. The supplier knows 
approximately how much stock he 
should have on hand at all times, and 
we order only as the items are needed, 
paying only as the finished goods are 
delivered. Both supplier and bank are 
protected against changes in manu- 


. facturing costs, as the established scale 


can only be altered by mutual consent. 

The system has many advantages 
over our previous procedure. It elimi- 
nates the heavy investment in paper 
stock, as we requisition our check sup- 
plies only as they are needed and pay 
for them at a fixed rate per thousand as 


they are delivered. The check manu- 
facturer—rather than the bank—stands 
the loss on waste and spoilage, which 
under the old system probably ran as 
high as 10 per cent. Our prices are sta- 
bilized at fixed rates per thousand, 
so that we know exactly what our an- 
nual check costs will be, and our 
expenses are today spread fairly evenly, 
making possible a more accurate oper- 
ating picture. We have more attractive 
checks, printed in different colors to 
designate different accounts and pur- 
poses, at a substantial saving in cost. 

Also, our customers’ imprinted checks 
are handled promptly, and the im- 
printing charge—passed on to the cus- 
tomer—also defrays a portion of the 
manufacturing expense. Our checks are 
manufactured of a true safety paper, 
not available in the open market, with 
self-revealing “voids”, and are covered 
by performance guarantees which pro- 
tect customers and the bank against 
loss from alteration, forgery or coun- 
terfeiting. Our official drafts and checks 
are serially numbered in advance by 
the manufacturer, and so enable us to 
maintain absolute control, both of the 
cost and the issuance. 

Furthermore, by using check covers, 
instead of bound books, we again effect 
a saving and at the same time provide 
our customers with attractive, lasting 
check containers. Finally, the savings 
under this system will approximate 
33% per cent of the previous costs. 


I ncwenrat to the adoption of this new 
system, we also obtained at least two 
other definite benefits arising out of the 
survey. One is the adoption of a pay-as- 
you-go check service which, in four 
months has brought in over 1,000 new 
accounts. The other was the adoption 
of a duplicate form for official checks 
and drafts, which has cut our bookkeep- 
ing of these items in half, has done 
away with customer delays, and by 
eliminating two posting operations, has 
greatly reduced the possibility of errors. 

All in all, we can attest enthusiasti- 
cally to the advice in the American 
Bankers’ Association’s booklet, “Pur- 
chasing of Bank Supplies”, that pur- 
chasing officers consider carefully the 
suggestions offered by bank supply 
salesmen, as being often based upon 
proven results in other banks. 
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How to find 


.. modernize 
them with 
Pittco Fronts 


VERY day more bankers are 

amazed at the way Pittco Fronts 
transform worn-out, old-fashioned 
properties into handsome buildings, 
alive with activity. Dingy ones grow 
bright again. Shabby ones take on a 
trim, spruced-up look. And the char- 
acter of these buildings keeps pace 
with the vastly improved appearance 
a shining Pittco Front gives. That's 
because a Pittco-modernized build- 
ing competes with newer buildings 
in attracting and holding desirable 


ITTCO STORE FRONTS | 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY | 
stonds fot Quality Glass and aint | 
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Hidden Profits 


in old buildings 


NEW TENANTS RENTED Space and old tenants signed long-term leases when the Ken- 
nemer Building in Dallas, Texas, was modernized with a new Pittco Front. Those 
responsible for this Pittco remodeling write: “We are so well pleased with the job 
that we are contemplating changing another business block in the same manner.” 


Note panels of PC Glass Blocks in both 


Architects: Fooshee & Cheek, Dallas, Texas. 


tenants — the kind who sign profit- 
able, long-term leases. 

If you have unprofitable business 
properties on your books, gleaming 
new Pittco Fronts will make a world of 
difference in their appeal—to tenants 
and to customers of those tenants. 
Alert merchants are conscious of the 
business-building qualities of a Pittco 
Front, are glad to pay good rentals 
for Pittco-improved shop space. Re- 
sult: the increased income from a 
remodeled building soon pays for the 


end stores of this Kennemer Block. 


cost of the Pittco Front. 

Actually, a Pittco Front increases 
returns on total investment in the 
building concerned — makes that - 
property more valuable — often im- 
proves real estate values for the entire 
area in which the building i is situated. 
Because of this you'll find that money 
loaned for Pittco- remodeling pur- 
poses is almost always a good invest- 
ment. Send the coupon for our new, 
illustrated booklet showing forty 
typical Pittco installations. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
2261-1 


Please send me your new, free booklet in which are phot- 
graphs and descriptions of 40 pe Pittco Store Front jobs, 
representing 19 different kinds o 


| City 


Name 


Street 


rant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


businesses in 38 cities. 


State 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


This material is compiled for 
Bankinc by Albert Journeay, who is 


in charge of the Purse Company’s 
Chicago office. 


banker in Johnson County, Texas, 
would like to retire from the 
banking business but his customers 
won’t let him. 
Last year Mr. McMILLAN posted a 
notice on the front door which said his 
bank was to be liquidated and closed. 


McMILian, age 82, oldest 


His depositors paid slight heed to it. - 


They continued to make deposits and 
to borrow money. 

“Tt looks like I can’t quit” said Mr. 
McMIitta\, “these folks are my friends 
and they seem to need my littie bank, 
so I guess I’ll stay with them as long as 
they want me.” 

* 


THE NATIONAL emphasis on defense 
has greatly increased the interest in fire- 
arms. In the National Bank of Detroit 
this interest has been translated into 
an active competition in pistol shooting 
between 12 three-man teams composed 
of the bank’s officers. 

Not content with having one of the 
finest bank police forces in the country, 
these officials have set out to perfect 
their own marksmanship and a number 
of them have developed into crack 
shots. 

The bank’s target range, sound- 
proofed, is located in the basement. 

AtvAN MACAULEY, assistant 
vice-president, was leading the league 

‘with a sparkling 41 average when this 
was written. Close on his heels was 
Vice-president Scott CARPENTER. 


MARKSMAN MACAULEY 
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“Way back when” the Idaho Bankers Association and many of us were 
young, the above picture was taken. It shows those attending the associa- 
tion’s convention held at Coeur d’Alene in 1912. 

The tall and serious gentleman, seventh from the left, in the front row is 
A. E. Rem, now president of the Washington Bankers Association, and 
executive vice-president of the Old National Bank and Union Trust Com- 
pany, Spokane, to whom we are indebted for the picture. 

When the photo was taken Mr. Rem was cashier of the Bank of Spirit 
Lake, Idaho. In 1915 he became vice-president of the First National of 
Coeur d’Alene and later an executive of the Old National Bank. 


LEADERS of industry and banking 
joined with the 60 Chicago district 
lodges of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen in honoring Colonel WILLIAM 
G. EpENs, who is now vice-president 
of the Terminal National Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Colonel EpENs received a veteran’s 
button in token of a long career in rail- 
roading which began in 1878 when he 
started as a brakeman on the Indi- 
anapolis, Cincinnati and Lafayette 
Railroad, now part of the Big Four. 
He later worked for the Pennsylvania, 
Wabash and New York Central, and 
also held various positions in the 
Brotherhood, including that of vice- 
grandmaster (1887-90). 

Tribute to Colonel EpENs was paid 
by RoBERT P. VANDERPOEL, financial 
editor of the Chicago Herald Examiner, 
on the occasion of Mr. EpENs’ announc- 
ment that he had actively re-entered 
banking at the Terminal National 
Bank of Chicago. 

“Few men and probably no other 
banker in the United States have a 
wider acquaintance throughout the na- 
tion than Colonel EpEns. He is loved 
and respected from coast to coast,” 
commented Mr. VANDERPOEL. “Thou- 
sands of bankers in city and hamlet, in 
every corner of this country, know ‘Col. 
Bill,’ and will tell you he is ‘true blue, 
all wool and a yard wide,’ etc. 

“Nine years ago Colonel EDENs re- 
tired. At least, so he writes to us. Cer- 
tainly, we never suspected it, for during 
those nine years he has travelled all 


over the United States, has attended 
every national bank convention and a 
great many of the state gatherings, and 
has also been to many railway labor 
meetings. 

“Colonel Bill now writes to us that 
at the age of 77 he has re-entered ‘the 
banking business actively at the Termi- 
nal National Bank of Chicago, a grow- 
ing, well-managed institution.’ 

“He adds: ‘The defense program of 
the Government has created an in- 
creased demand for bank loans and a 
consequent desire for additional de- 
posits. I have volunteered to assist the 
officials of the Terminal in securing new 
business.’ 

“Tt is our guess,” concluded Mr. VAn- 
DERPOEL, “that he will do just that!” 


* 


DALE Brown, advertising manager, 
National City Bank of Cleveland, serves 
as an example of how a bank officer may 
help in building favorable public rela- 
tions for his institution. 

Mr. Brown is an accomplished and 
popular public speaker. In the past 
year he has given 33 addresses before 
audiences totalling 10,500 persons. Seven 
of these were before high school groups, 
the others before varying groups in- 
cluding luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, 
sales meetings, public groups, and con- 
ventions. 

Mr. Brown does not talk banking, 
though the audience always knows his 
association with his bank. His favorite 
subject is “Personality Development.” 
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In addition to his forensic activities 
Mr. Brown is active in many organiza- 
tions. He is on the executive council 
of the Boy Scouts of America for the 
Cleveland area, on the board of trustees 
of the Citizens League, and is treasurer 
of the Cleveland Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, the Greek Relief Association, 
and the Cleveland Opera Theatre. 


* 


AN INTEREST in Abraham Lincoln 
which began some 26 to 28 years ago, 
when as a grade school student he came 
in contact with the story of the Great 
Emancipator, has developed into an ab- 
sorbing hobby for Frank C. O’BRIEN, 
vice-president, Northwestern National 
Bank and Trust Company, Minneapolis. 

Through the years Mr. O’BrRIEN has 
gathered a sizable Lincoln library. He 
has made several trips to Salem and to 
Springfield and is interested in anything 
and everything that has to do with 
Lincoln. During one of his recent visits 
to Springfield, Mr. O’Brien had lunch 
with a veteran who was corporal of the 
guard at the time the body of Lincoln 
was brought to where people then 
thought would be his final resting place. 


Mr. O’Brien 


Mr. O’BRIEN is frequently called on 
to address various groups interested in 
Lincoln. 


* 


Joun A. THORNBURGH, president of 
the Forest Grove (Oregon) National 
Bank, holds high rank as an agricultural 
and civic leader in the Pacific North- 
west. Mr. THORNBURGH was one of 
those responsible for the rapidly in- 
creasing filbert growing industry in 
Oregon. His first planting of filberts was 
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in 1923. Today his 175 acre grove is said 
to be the largest filbert grove in the 
world. 

In addition to banking and farming 
Mr. THORNBURGH has contributed much 
by way of public service. He served for 
two years as county recorder, for three 
terms was mayor of Forest Grove, and 
for three terms as councilman. He was a 
member of the state legislature and dur- 
ing the World War was county chair- 
man of the Liberty Loan drives. 

He has been twice president of the 
Rotary Club, president of the chamber 
of commerce for two terms, and is now 
a member of the local draft board. 


STEPHEN M. Foster, for 10 years 
associated with City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company, New York, has joined 
the staff of New York Life Insurance 
Company as an economic adviser. 

Mr. Foster, author of “Credit Sup- 
ply and Demand” in March BANKING, 
served as economist in the bank’s in- 
vestment department, specializing par- 
ticularly in the factors affecting the 
movement of money rates, security 
prices, and business activity. 

Born in Derby Line, Vermont, in 
1894, Mr. Foster spent his early years 
in Ottawa, Canada, where his father, 
Joun G. Foster, was for 30 years Ameri- 


Investment Service 


The experience of seventy-seven years 
and immediate contact with principal 
cities make the services of our Bond 
Department of particular value to 
correspondent banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800—LD 92-93 
Teletype CGO 987 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
The First National Bank 
of Chicago 
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can Consul General. Following his 
graduation from Harvard in 1916, he en- 
tered Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to study engineering, leaving 
in 1917 to enter the Army. After two 
years abroad, he was discharged as cap- 
tain. 

Mr. Foster joined the staff of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company in 1931, 
and during the intervening 10 years 
has written and spoken widely on vari- 
ous financial subjects. He is a member 
of the faculty of Columbia University 
and gives regular courses at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking on the inter- 
pretation of current financial prob- 
lems. 


Tuts Is AN item about a bank cus- 
tomer. Seventy-two years ago last Feb- 
ruary 25, Miss WILHELMINA WILKIN- 
SON PHELPs opened the first account in 
the Trust & Deposit Company at Onon- 
daga, Syracuse, New York. The anni- 
versary this year found her still an 
active checking account customer of the 
bank, now the First Trust & Deposit 
Company. 

A. B. Merrit, the institution’s 
president, writes a letter to Miss Phelps, 
now living in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, on each February 25. The 
daughter of DupLEY P. PHELPs, first 
president of the bank, she opened Ac- 
count No. 1 when the institution began 


DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


SECURITIES 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


business in 1869 in four basement rooms 
of a Syracuse building. Her long associa- 
tion with the bank was a feature of its 
70th birthday celebration, at which 
time she wrote: 

“Tt is 35 years since I have lived in 
Syracuse, but the knowledge that I still 
have an account with the First Trust & 
Deposit Company is a tie to many 
sacred memories.” 


* 


Harry C. HAvusMAN, secretary, IIli- 
nois Bankers Association, is one of the 
23 members of an advisory committee 
recently appointed by Governor Green 
in what is said to be the “biggest pro- 
gram of tax reform and governmental 
systematization ever undertaken in 
Illinois.” 

In appointing the committee the gov- 
ernor said: “My purpose in asking the 
committee to serve is to devise practical 
ways and means of achieving the maxi- 
mum of effectiveness and equalization in 
tax collections and effectiveness of econ- 
omy in the operation of state and local 
governments in Illinois.” 


* 

IF DESCRIPTIVE titles interest you, 
the one applied to the ice hockey team 
representing the Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York, in an inter-bank 
competition, deserves high ranking. 
The team is called “Frozen Assets.” 

* 


THe Marcu issue of the “Atlantic 
Monthly” contained an article entitled 
“A Bible Goes Home”. The author is 
THORNTON COOKE, president of the 
Columbia National Bank of Kansas 
City. The article relates Mr. CooKe’s 
experiences in returning to the First 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, a bible which his father, a 
Civil War Veteran, had purchased dur- 
ing that war from a Union soldier. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 


Mr. Cooke 
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A STRONG fem ON A STRONG 
STRUCTURE FOUNDATION 


The benefits accruing from busi- 
ness conducted on a sound con- 


Each conflagration, each business 
depression has left the companies 
servative basis are readily appar- ™ of the Commercial Union Group 
ent to all in times of emergency. am still protecting the property of their 
Departure from a tested course of policyholders, still meeting every 
action may pass unnoticed as long ; obligation unfailingly and prompt- 
as there are no clouds in the busi- ly. This record has justly earned 
ness horizon nor destructive con- f Be for them a reputation for courage 
flagrations, but when the inevi- oe and business integrity not surpas- 
table storms appear financial & sed by any organization serving 
weakness will probably develop “ the American public and business 
if sound stable procedure has been 5 a world. Further proof of their sta- 


forgotten. bility is given in the figures below. 
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UNQUESTIONED FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1940 


MARKET V 
SECURITIES * (see note below) 
* TOTAL D 3 


EPOS:TED 

AS REQUIRED 

ASSETS BY LAW 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd.f. . $13,976,690 $6,939,505 ,035, $14,257,309 $7,220,124 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation Ltd.t 18,442,360 5,671,110 921,312 18,980,099 6,208,849 
American Central Insurance Company .... . 7,216,463 753, 4,463,023 395,907 7,455,417 4,701,977 
The British General Insurance Company Ltd.t . . 1,304,563 481,214 823,349 641,274 1,403,700 922,486 
The California Insurance Company 5,123,419 1,761,201 3,362,218 343,909 5,334,057 3,572,856 
Columbia Casualty Company 8,604,420 4,688,584 3,915,836 693,380 8,836,036 4,147,452 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company . 2,873,544 1,108,470 1,765,074 288,334 2,969,896 1,861,426 
The Palatine Insurance Companyt 3,158,505 1,214,470 1,944,035 636,800 3,285,335 2,070,865 
Union Assurance Society Limitedt 2,626,509 1,209,660 1,416,849 641,987 2,700,022 1,490,362 
+U. S. Branch 


*If all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1940, Market Values, the Total Admitted 
Assets and Policyholders’ Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the columns at the right. 


NG Océan AcciDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 4 ; THe BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE ComPANY, LID. 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY UNION ASSURANCE Society, LIMITED 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. THe COMMERCIAL UNION Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICES, ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK,NY. 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 

ANOTHER name has been added to the 
list of members of Bank of America’s 
Quarter Century Club which is com- 
posed of those having 25 or more years 
of continuous service with the bank. 

He is RuDOLPH NOLTHENIUS, assist- 
ant chief inspector for the institution’s 
San Francisco inspection department, 
who was recently presented with a jew- 
eled and gold pin bearing a facsimile of 
the old sloop of war, S.S. Portsmouth, 
used as a symbol on the official seal of 
the bank. The presentation was made 
on behalf of L. M. GIANNINI, president. 

Mr. NoLtTHENtIus began his banking 


career as a bookkeeper with the old Cit- 
izens National Bank in Alameda (now 
the Bank of America) on February 21, 
1916. He is a charter member of the 
American Legion. 

In further recognition of his long serv- 
ice, Mr. Nolthenius now becomes eligi- 
ble for annual vacations of one month 
with pay. * 


PHILATELY has become a profitable 
by-product of banking for the National 
Bank of Topeka. HARRY SCHAFER, as- 
sistant cashier and auditor, reports that 
the bank profits annually to the extent 
of $500 to $600 on the increasing value 


Mail and Messenger Division 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of certain stamps which are collectors’ 
items. Other banks, he says, are making 
as much as $1,000 a year in this manner. 

In the Bank of Topeka the idea was 
born some two years ago on the sugges- 
tion of Harry LEE, the building super- 
intendent, whose hobby is stamp col- 
lecting. In watching for new issues 
of stamps available at the post office 
Mr. LEE began watching for similar 
issues for the bank. 

Here’s the procedure: The bank buys 
stamps in sheets to use for postage. It 
saves the group of four in the lower 
right-hand corner of each sheet, for this 
block carries the plate number of the 
sheet which collectors seek. These blocks 
are preserved, uncancelled, for future 
increase in value. The remainder of the 
sheet the bank sends out as postage 
on outgoing packages. When these go 
to old customers it sends a note and a 
return envelope requesting the customer 
to tear off and return the cancelled 
stamps. The returned stamps are also 
preserved. 

Mr. ScHaFER periodically makes up 
catalogues of the bank’s collection and 
submits them to dealers and collectors 
who form the bank’s stamp market. 


* 


More THAN 750 “ Veteran Employees 
of Private Enterprise”’—men and 
women who have a record of more than 
35 years of continuous service with a 
Bay Area firm—were recently honored 
at a banquet in San Francisco. 

Prominent among the veterans was 
Joun D. McKee, chairman of the 
board of the American Trust Company. 
Mr. McKeEE in 1893 succeeded his father 
as cashier of the then Tallant Banking 
Company, an institution founded by 
the elder McKEE in 1850. 

When this company was sold to the 
Crocker National Bank in 1898, Mr. 
McKEE became an organizer of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, later the 
American Trust Company. 


* 


GrEoRGE H. president, 
Federal Reservé Bank of Kansas City, 
is the victim of having been born a 
few months too soon. Because his 65th 
milestone is on April 4, 1941, he can- 
not be elected to an ensuing five-year 
term in the office he has so admirably 
filled for the past nine years. Mr. Ham- 
ILTON was born near Wellington, Illi- 
nois, on April 4, 1875. If this event had 
occurred the following March the 
Tenth District could have continued in 
office a man who has given eminently 
satisfactory service. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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TWO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


(December 31, 1940) 


OF IN 
TEREST TO BANKS AND THEIR CUSTOMERS 


LIBERTY () MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS: 
U. S. Government 
Obligations 
State and Muni 


Public Utility, Railroad .. 17,535 
468,140.00 Dividends payable on policies which expired 


3,981,195.00 during 1940. . ; 1,222,478.00 


Preferred and ‘Guaranteed Stocks 
Other Stocks... - 


Office Building... 333,067.28 Accrued, 
Other Real Estate, and First Mortgage Loans $2,624.64 Expenses accrued 


BOSTON 


LIABILITIES 
RESERVES FOR: 
Insurance Losses; this provides for payments 


not yet due on accidents which have already 
occurred $42,567,674.00 
826.84 Premiums not ¢ ent. . 10,936,686.00 


payable in 1941 cma 734,125.06 
andsundry accounts payable 1,396,583.10 


TOTAL INVESTMENTS $51,918,517-31 Reserve for Dividends on unexpired policies. . 5,025,000.00 


Reserve for Investment fluctuations 2,,625,000.00 


Cash in Offices, Banks and Trust Companies. . 23,098,015.65 Reserve for other Contingencies. . - - a 3,500,000.00 


Premiums in Course of Collection (Net) — 


General Surplus (includes Guaranty Fund of 


None over ninety days due “oa 3,780,759.82 $250,000.00). .---+-- 11,035,901.30 
Interest accrued on Investments 246,154.68 einen 


$79,043,447.46 


TOT 
$79,043,447.46 


Bonds which qualify for am Department regulations are valued on an amortized basis, and all other bonds 


and all stocks are at Dee ¥ HF tations. Home Office Building is at cost, less depreciation. Securities carried at 


deposited as required by law. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON 


(New York Insurance Department basis) 


LIABILITIES 


Cash in banks and on hand $2,463,810.50 Reserves for: 


Government sec 


Losses in process of adjustment..-----"""* $248,463.74 


1,883,072.35 Unearned premiums , 4,403,960.49 


168,473.50 84,000.00 


Preferred st 
Other stocks 
Premiums in course of collection (net) 
over ninety days due 
Accrued interest on investments. ween 
Reinsurance recoverable on paid losses. ------ 


Total admitted assets 


Bonds which qualify for amortization under Insurance Department regulations are valu 
are at December 31, 1940 market quotations. Securities carried at $426,241.50 in 


LIBERTY MUTUAL and U 

NITED MUTUAL h 

associated i 

23 years to provide a complete 

pensation, liability, automobile, b 

orgery and fire—to banks, their 

premium income, assets, dividends to poli. 


April 1941 


826,768.00 


89,584.90 


Reserve for dividends on unexpired policies. . - 290,000.00 


672,281.24 Reserve for contingencies 170,000.00 
33,981.43 Guaranty capital 
5,108.23 Net 


00 
3,401,402.22 


3,501,402.22 


$8,787,411.35 


edonan amortized basis, and all other 
the above statement are deposited as req 


cyholders surplus 
and the numbe 
r of pol 
both level in the at 
will be sent to responsible 
on 


request — without obligati 
gation. Wri i 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, —=o 


} 
\ 
uaranteed 
$26,842 
TOT 
UNITED MUTUAL 
United States 
teed obligations. ..---- 
State and municipal bonds... - 
Public utility, railroad and other bonds..---- 2,669,300. 
ee and all stocks 
luired by law. 
ted, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


While the Tenth District Committee 
suggested to the banking authorities in 
Washington that the Kansas City elec- 
tion be on a year-to-year basis or that 
President HAMILTON commit himself to 
resigning on his 70th birthday the 
authorities held that this would be 
adverse to an orderly handling of the 
appointments in the twelve districts. 


* 


A. L. M. Wiccrns, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, president, 
Bank of Hartsville, South Carolina, 
vice-president, A.B.A. State Bank Divi- 


sion, and publisher, Hartsville Mes- 
senger, was elected first vice-president 
of the South Carolina Press Association 
at its mid-Winter Institute held at 
Columbia, S. C. According to tradition 
he will succeed to the presidency of the 
association. 


Mr. Wiccins conducted a round 
table discussion on “‘The Business Side 
of Operating a Country Newspaper” 
at the Institute. He has been publisher 
of the Messenger since 1921. He is also 


A BANKER will be the new junior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. LLoyp SPENCER, 
president, the First National Bank of 
Hope, Arkansas, has been selected by 
Governor Apkins for appointment to 
the United States Senate to fill the un- 
expired term of Senator JoHN E. Mit- 
LER who has been named to a Federal 
judgeship. Senator SPENCER is a close 
friend of the Governor’s and an ardent 
supporter of President ROOSEVELT. 
The new Senator served in the 


vice-president and managing director 


of the J. L. Coker & Company Depart- 
ment Store, treasurer of Coker’s Pedi- 
greed Seed Company at Hartsville, and 
owner of the Hartsville Press. 


ST. LOUIS. 
of a Cfreat cade Jevxitory 


Within a 500 mile radius of St. Louis 
live over fifty-million people. To a large 
proportion of these, St. Louis is the 
nearest large city, easily accessible... 
the headquarters of supply and demand. 


To the vast amount of normal trade 
centering in and about St. Louis we 
must now consider the increased com- 
mercial and industrial activity brought 
about by military and defense require- 
ments. More than ever, the advantage 
of a good St. Louis banking connection 
is readily apparent. 


To correspondents, Mercantile- 
Commerce offers a valuable, efficient 
financial service in the center of this 
active territory...a service based upon 
extensive facilities and the cumulative 
banking experience of eighty-four years. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


WIDE WORLD 


Senator Spencer 


Navy during World War. No. 1, is at 
present a lieutenant-commander in the 
Naval Reserve. He has served as presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary of 
the Arkansas Bankers Association and 
as Arkansas’ vice-president of the 
A.B.A. He has had wide and successful 
experience in banking, livestock rais- 
ing, and farming, and to quote the 
governor “has a touch with the rank 
and file throughout the state.” 


* 

AFTER 16 years of married life, Mm- 
DRED K. CRAWFORD, wife of ALLEN 
CRAWFORD, vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, Detroit, has de- 
cided to return to college and get her 
degree as Bachelor of Science, which 
she renounced in favor of matrimony. 

Accompanied by their seven-year-old 
daughter, Susan, Mrs. CRAWFORD de- 
parted in mid-February for Central 
State Teachers College at Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, where she and Susan will 
keep house in a small apartment near 
the college campus, and where both 
mother and daughter will attend classes. 
Mrs. CRAWFORD will require approxi- 
mately a full school year in order to 
obtain her degree, but hopes to lighten 
the last semester of her work by attend- 
ing Summer school, if possible. 
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‘From a Bank Customer 


Dear BANKING:— 
= tens of thousands of small-town 
people who migrate annually to the 
large cities, city banking methods seem 
pretty strange. Large advertisements in 
the papers urge them to become de- 
positors, to start savings accounts, or, 
if their cash assets are scant, to enjoy 
the convenience of a ten-cents-a-check 
account. The ads look very cordial, but 
when the new resident of the city actu- 
ally goes into the bank, the atmosphere 
is somewhat different. Impersonal, me- 
chanical, even chilly. Not a bit like Mr. 
John Graves, president of the First 
National at home, or Russell Evans, who 
has been cashier and teller at the Citi- 
zens National since I can remember. 
Small-town people who move to the 
cities are nobody’s fools. They know 
all the reasons for the city bank’s strict 
rulings, its cool reception of everyone, 
even a depositor. They know that identi- 
fication is a real problem in the big city 
(where the tellers don’t know your 
father and grandfather, as Mr. Evans 
always has), and that economical man- 
agement demands that you wait your 
turn in a long line. 


lL they want me to start an account, 
the newcomer reflects, and advertise to 
say so, why don’t they act human when 
I come in to do that? Must they have 
the air of doing me a favor when they 
take my money? 

It might be profitable for all city 
banks to sort their depositors by some 
simple method, and have an officer 
greet the new arrivals from smaller 
cities and towns with special cordiality, 
whether their accounts are small or 
large. 

People moving to, say, New York 
from Elberton, Georgia, or Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, are upset about a number of the 
mechanical details of life; it takes a 
considerable period, sometimes even 
years, for them to shake down and sub- 
mit without irritation to the minor in- 
dignities of the city. It’s too much to 
have the bank teller act as if you are a 
forger when you try to cash a cashier’s 
check signed by good old Russell 
Evans. 

For many new residents, city bank 
regimentation is so unpleasant that 
they decide to leave their funds per- 
manently with Mr. Graves. Many 
thousands of New Yorkers still use the 
bank back home, for no better reason 
than this. 

If the city banks actually want more 
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accounts, even these days, a little Ro- 
tarian spirit with the newcomers would 
get a lot of them. The banks of course 
can’t afford to hold the hands of these 
people indefinitely, but later on they 
will learn to submit more philosophi- 
cally tolarge-city brusqueness and speed. 
And some of them may mean real busi- 
ness some day. You can’t tell when a 
local boy may make good in the big 
city! 

Even if he has only a cheap “put- 
and-take” account, if you want the cus- 


tomer at all, you shouldn’t ask him to 
stand in one line ten minutes to put in 
his money and get some cash, and then 
line up again like a draftee to get a new 
checkbook or to verify his balance. 
The only time he is whisked in swiftly, 
and treated with deference, is when he 
wants a loan. He knows why this is— 
that any application looks good these 
days. But the impressive welcome given 
the applicant strikes the small-scale, 
conservative depositor as strange. 
HELEN 


Realizing the value and importance of 
modern, efficient farm tools, bankers have 
been a potent force in the promotion of 
prosperity of rural communities. In offer- 
ing a helping hand to deserving farmers 
who lack the ready cash for buying needed 
tools and power, bankers have helped 
those farmers to become better customers 
for all business places in the community. 

This year bankers and MM dealers will 
again be cooperating to bring more MM 
tractors and machines to deserving farm- 
ers in their communities. In doing so, 
they'll be performing a service not only to 
the farmers themselves but to the com- 
munity as a whole, and indirectly the 
whole nation. 


Above: Universal “Z" 2-4 row 2-3 plow trac- 
tor and Harvestor ‘‘69’’—one man operation. 
The Mighty Masters of all Crops. 


Above: The Harvestor 12 foot — original light 
weight, big capacity combine for all crops — 
world’s largest seller in that size. 


MM Tractors and machines will this year bring to 
more farmers new dependability in performance 
and new economy in operation. 


Below: “J Harvestor — offered in 6 and 8 foot 
sizes — one or two maa operation. 
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Building into the Community 


FREDERIC C. MORSE 


Mr. Morse is chairman of the board of 
the Fidelity State Bank and president 
of the Mutual Deposit and Loan Com- 
pany of Austin, Texas. 


o bank or savings institution at- 
N tains its greatest success until it 
really becomes a part of the community 
where it does business. This comes only 
over a long period of years and as the 


result of continuous effort to serve its 
customers in the truest sense of the 
word. With modern methods in ad- 
vertising and the installation of new 
services, however, the process may be 
quickened. 

Newspaper advertising is regarded 
very highly by all financial institutions, 
but there are even better ways to get 
closer to the people. A certain savings 
institution, after reaching its 20th 
anniversary recently, became dissatis- 


Tailored the way you want it! 


More protection in one policy than you had before in three or four! 
That’s what the new Schedule Liability Policy, issued by Standard 
Accident of Detroit, provides against claims arising from bodily 
injury or property damage for which you may be liable. 


And it is made-to-measure! For this policy lists the liability hazards 
which menace you or your business. From this schedule, the manu- 
facturer, merchant, contractor, property owner or tenant selects the 
coverage desired — and gets it all in a single policy. 


Your Standard agent or broker can give you the details on this 
modern protection. He can also provide reliable Standard coverage 
against the consequences of automobile and personal accidents, 
embezzlement, forgery, robbery, glass breakage and similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 


fied with its growth and hit upon the 
idea of making a survey—Gallup style 
—of the community. The officers 
wanted to find out what the people 
really thought of their shop and how 
well known it was. 

They were greatly surprised and 
shocked to learn that 51 per cent of the 
people in the town did not know what 
business it did and 38 per cent did not 
know where it was. As the institution 
was of pretty good size, the officers had 
smugly imagined that everybody knew 
of it. They had advertised regularly for 
years in the newspapers and naturally 
supposed that people read their ad- 
vertisements. 

When they found that such was not 
the case, they started on an entirely 
different tack. They took the telephone 
book and marked the name of every 
citizen living in a desirable section of 
the city. They reasoned that since every 
man of any consequence has a tele- 
phone they would miss nobody in the 
community. They had a multigraph 
company send a personalized letter 
to each individual. The officers vowed 
that whether they got any business or 
not, most people in their home town 
would at least have heard of their in- 
stitution. 


Mocu to their surprise they received 
many new accounts. Then they sent a 
second letter to the same people, 
omitting, of course, those who had al- 
ready answered. And so they went 
through the whole telephone book try- 
ing to tell the town that the bank was 
there. 

The letters were short and to the 
point, with some facts at the bottom 
of the page, about the bank. When each 
telephone subscriber gets two letters 
from an old established institution he 
will probably remember it, and sooner 
or later will seek it out. When this 
happens, the bank has really become 
a part of the community. 

This bank had a fine school savings 
department and the officers felt there 
could be no better way of developing a 
public relations policy than through 
the school children and their parents. 
They began making talks before the 
parent teacher associations about school 
savings and savings in general. They 
took pictures of the meetings and had 
public showings. They presented plaques 
and banners to the children in recogni- 
tion of unusually good work in saving. 
They gave buttons for the children to 
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wear when they saved a certain number 
of weeks. These buttons carried the 
name of the bank and were very 
popular. Naturally, these efforts could 
not but create a friendly feeling among 
all the people of the city as well as the 
children. 


“You have the hardest place in the 
world to find,” said a customer to the 
president of one institution. Its building 
had a white limestone modernistic front 
and was situated on the main street of 
the city, but for-some reason it did not 
stand out. 

The officers took the cue, however, 
and went to work. Large black plate- 
glass signs were installed on each side 
of the door: Over the front door a mod- 
ern canopy was built and on its outer 
edge the name of the institution was set 
in upright block letters. A soft light was 
placed behind these letters, illuminating 
not only the lettering but the entire 
front of the building. 

The people of the city now have the 
location and name of the institution im- 
pressed upon them every time they pass 
it. With the bank’s building fixed in 
their minds, every new service it adds 
makes it that much more a part of the 
community. 


Standard and 
Poor’s Merge 


Standard Statistics Company and 
Poor’s Publishing Company have con- 
solidated their organizations, thus bring- 
ing together the largest and the oldest 
financial and statistical publishing en- 
terprises in the country. The new 
company is called Standard & Poor’s 
Corporation. 

Paul T. Babson, president of Poor’s 
Publishing Company, is the chairman 
of the board of the new company. Other 
principal officers are H. Y. Barrow, 
vice-chairman of the board; Clayton A. 
Penhale, president; and Laurence H. 
Sloan, executive vice-president and 
editor-in-chief, all of whom have been 
executive officers of the Standard Sta- 
tistics Company. 

The head office is at 345 Hudson 
Street, New York City, where Standard 
Statistics Company has been located 
since 1931, and where most of the work 
of the new company will be carried on. 
Branch offices are located at Boston, 
Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Admissible and Inadmissible Assets 


for determining admissible 
and inadmissible assets under the 
invested capital basis of computing ex- 
cess profit taxes under the new law has 
been devised by J. N. Quinn, cashier of 
the First National Bank of Hugo, 
Colorado. Mr. Quinn’s bank has assets 
of about $700,000. 

In analyzing his formula, Mr. Quinn 
said: 

“T have a strong conviction that this 
formula will be very valuable to banks 
not only this year, but in later years. I 
know that I intend to use it from now 


on, unless someone can show me some- 
thing unsound in it. 

“Tf the invested capital basis is used 
to figure the corporation excess profits 
tax return’, Mr. Quinn added, “‘it is 
necessary (or advantageous in most 
cases) to figure admissible and inadmis- 
sible assets and the formula outlined 
below appears to me to be the ultimate 
in short-cutting and would appear to 
come well under the $1,000 leeway al- 
lowed in Section 715 of the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940.” Mr. Quinn’s 
formula follows: 


Suggestions for Determining Admissible and Inadmissible Assets 


(1) Take daily statement total asset figures—as they appear in 
the daily statement book—run 366 days—divide by 366 for 


average 


(2) Add “net build-up” to average assets. This will get bonds, 
securities, building, fixtures and other assets adjusted to 


“adjusted value” 


(3) Deduct—“ Fictitious Assets”—to “short-cut” this assume 
that expenses, interest paid, taxes paid, et cetera, accrue 
equally from day to day. Take expenses from semi-annual 
earnings report, add the two semi-annual totals—divide 


by four, and deduct 


(4) Deduct—one-half of the total depreciation on buildings and 
fixtures which will get the result of depreciating from day 


to day 


Total admissible and inadmissible assets 


(Line 27 Form 1121) 


Considering “ Inadmissible Assets” 


(1) Government securities, municipal securities, Federal Reserve 
bank stock. Treat together, or separately. Aggregate. . . $ 

(2) Add—“ build-up” (premiums written off or other adjust- 
ments) to adjust to “adjusted value” 


Total 1-1-1940 $ 


(3) Make a series of notations of “plus” and “minus” giving 
dates and treating at “adjusted value” (not book value) 


as securities are purchased or sold. 


(4) Run list 366 days; divide to get “average”. Average... . $ 
(follow increases for purchases—decreases for sales) 
(5) Run list of “warrants” 366 days—divide to get average. Add $ 


Total “Inadmissible Assets” 
(Line 26 Form 1121) 


A RURAL banker was discussing the 
war with several customers in the lobby. 
During the conversation he said, “But 
the commentators don’t agree with 
me.” The next day he was surprised to 
receive a fine bag of potatoes from a 
farmer-depositor who said in explana- 
tion of the gift, “I heard you say that 
common taters don’t agree with you, so 
I brought you some of these—the best 
I ever raised.” 


A FARMER came to a bank for a per- 
sonal loan. He said he wanted it to pay 
the doctor who had officiated at the 
birth of his son, now five years old. 
“What, have you never paid the doctor 
for that?” asked the banker. 

“No,” said the farmer, “that boy’s 
been a free-born citizen all these years.” 

“Ves,” added the banker, “and I 
should say a fine example of the bene- 
fits of rural free delivery.” 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department of BANKING is 
conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann. 


Time Contracts 


NATIONAL City BANK of New 

York has segregated its personal 

loan and instalment financing busi- 
ness into a new special department 
called “Time Contracts”. Yearly pur- 
chases by this department amount to 
more than $50,000,000. 

The retail sales out of which these 
instalment contracts are created em- 
brace almost every conceivable ar- 
ticle of merchandise. The department is 
divided into two main divisions—new 
business and operating. New business 
men assemble data on companies en- 
gaged in the instalment business— 
potential customers for long-term fi- 
nancing. Thereafter the prospect is sold 
one of several available plans best 
suited to its type of business and re- 
quirements. The operating division then 
enters the picture to study the com- 
pany’s methods, develop a handling 
routine between the company and bank 
and assist in drawing up the purchase 
agreement. 


Defense 


To EMPHASIZE the defense production 
loan services available in Cleveland, 10 
institutions have cooperated in ad- 
dressing a four-column 15-inch news- 
paper advertisement to the manufac- 
turers. Here was a public pledge to give 
every assistance to enable business con- 
cerns to participate more fully in the 
national defense program; to facilitate 
the obtaining or financing of contracts, 
and to reduce the necessity of frequent 
trips to Washington. Through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, the 
lending agencies are kept advised con- 
cerning arrangements for the placing of 
contracts in the area and consequently 
may well serve as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation to manufacturers, contrac- 
tors and sub-contractors. In addition, 
many institutions individually have ad- 
vertised their defense loan facilities. 


Historic 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD CALIFORNIA 
has been faithfully recorded in a series 
of brochures by the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank (Los Angeles). The first 
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edition, ““La Reina”, traces three cen- 
turies of fascinating development of 
the city. The volume was originally 
published to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
former Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, but has been revised in a fourth 
edition. It is illustrated with old prints 
and photographs of men and places 
which shaped the destiny of this great 
metropolis. 

Another brochure, “Rancho Rodeo 
De Las Aguas”, tells the story of the 
murals in the Beverly Hills Branch. A 
third edition, “Rancho Rincon de los 
Bueyes”, recalls the historic background 
of one of the last of the great ranchos— 
the forerunner of Beverly Hills. 


Almanac 


The 1941 Atmanac—unchanged in 
format or function since the days of 
Ben Franklin, was again distributed to 
the friends of the Warren Bank 
Trust Company, Warren, Pennsylvania. 
Keeping alive this great American in- 
stitution—the Almanac—has been the 
self-appointed task of the bank fora 
number of years. It contains monthly 
calendars with important astronomical 
happenings, and weather guesses for the 
use of farmers, gardeners, fishermen and 
travelers. And also a collection of useful 
and entertaining matters extracted 
mostly from the history and folklore of 
Pennsylvania—particularly from the 
northwestern section and Warren 
County. Bank “plugs” are included. 


Newcomers 


WASHINGTON LOAN & Trust Com- 
PANY, Washington, D. C., addresses an 
advertising appeal to new residents and 
visitors to consider its facilities as a 
financial headquarters for personal and 
business use. An invitation of this kind 
seems apropos in every city where in- 
dustries are importing new talent and 
labor for expanded defense operations. 


Presidential Signatures 


A LOBBY DISPLAY containing the 
photographs and original signatures of 
the 31 presidents of the United States 
has attracted wide attention at the 
Madison-Crawford National Bank, Chi- 


0. 

The exhibit was loaned to T. H. 
GOLIGHTLY, president of the bank, by 
its owner CARL STOCKHOLM, prominent 
west-side business man and head of the 
Garfield Park Business Men’s club. 

In three panels and towering seven 
feet in height, the exhibit reveals, 
through separate photographs, the like- 
nesses of American executives. The 
signature, authentic in every case, is a 
part of each framed picture. Lettering 
on the panels affixes the date of the 
term of office of each president. 

The exhibit is one of the rarest of its 
kind in existence and is valued at 
$3,000. 


For Posterity 


Tue ATWATER KENT Museu, Phil- 
adelphia, restores, for posterity, the 


The short film depicting the 100-year record of mutual savings banks in New Hamp- 

shire has been shown in more than half of the state’s theatres, besides the private show- 

ings to business groups. Below, a scene from the film finds two young people studying plans 
for their future home made possible through a bank loan 
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banking rooms of the Bank of North 
America, founded by Robert Morris in 
1781 under the first U. S. charter. Quill 
pens, pigeonhole filing cabinets, candles, 
weighing scales—even to the old blun- 
derbuss carried by the first bank guard 
—are now on display in the permanent 
exhibit. The original equipment and 
other materials were presented by WIL- 
LIAM Futton Kurtz, president of the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, the 
lineal descendent of the first bank. 


Button . . . Button 


A NEW KIND OF BUTTON campaign! 
At the South Shore National Bank of 
Chicago every member of the staff com- 
ing in contact with the public wears a 
three-inch green and white button on 
coat lapel or dress. It reads: “Have You 
A Safe Deposit Box?” With this simple 
sales promotion, the bank has enjoyed 
the greatest safe deposit activity in its 
history. During the month of January 
85 rentals were made. Biggest day 
recorded 10 rentals—more than three 
times the average activity. The bank 
attributes the success to the psycho- 
logical reaction of this unique stunt. It 
sells without effort and, in the bank’s 
opinion, is the best scheme yet. 


True or False 


CoMMERCE UNION BANK, Nashville, 
Tennessee, cleverly borrows the quiz 
technique for its latest series of news- 
paper advertisements on will-making. 
Setting forth a group of pertinent ques- 
tions on the subject, with checking 
space for true or false, the series demon- 
strates how easily “taking a chance” 
and guessing may change the whole 
course of a man’s estate. This form of 
presentation makes it rather obvious to 
the layman that he should consult his 
attorney and name a competent execu- 
tor. It bids for action on the adage—a 
man seeks counsel when he realizes how 
little he knows. 


Camera Clubs 


“LITTLE TOO THIN” says the presi- 
dent. “Maybe we should change the 
time factor’’, agrees the office boy. So it 
goes when camera fans get in the dark- 
room or rather at salon exhibits. Banks 
have come to rate this great in-and-out- 
of-door sport as one of the best means of 
encouraging good employee relations. 
Just to show how strongly it has taken 
hold in some quarters—many bank 
camera clubs of downtown New York 
helped sponsor the first annual display 
of the Metropolitan Camera Council, 
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Inc., at the U. S. Steel building—a 
project that has taken first position for 
industrial camera club activities over 
the country. Bank members of the 
Council now include: Chase Bank 
Camera Club, City Bank Camera 
Group, Camera Club of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and Manufacturers 
Trust Company Camera Club. 


Consensus 


“COMPETITION in the Mortgage Lend- 
ing Business” by the California Bank, 
Los Angeles, represents a consensus of 
expert opinion from an independent na- 
tional survey. The booklet highlights 


the three most dangerous practices in 
the present scene: (1) the type of com- 
petition which has a tendency to bring 
about abnormally high appraisals; (2) 
competitive lowering of interest rates; 
(3) failure to analyze and give weight to 
a project’s soundness. Replies to other 
pertinent questions are tabulated and 
supported by excerpt comments broken 
down into chapters by states or by sec- 
tions. 

The advertising and publicity depart- 
ment of the bank will forward, without 
charge, one or more booklets to anyone 
engaged in the mortgage lending busi- 
ness upon request. 


co TO WORK 


CITY DOLLARS 


ON THE FARM 


URING the past seventeen years the Federal intermediate credit 
banks have placed several billions of city dollars in profitable em- 


ployment on farms and ranches and in farmers’ cooperative associations 
throughout the country. This has been accomplished by discounting 


agricultural paper carrying the endorsement of commercial banks, 
agricultural credit corporations, livestock loan companies, production 
credit associations and the banks for cooperatives. Funds for this pur- 
pose are realized through the issuance and sale of debentures. The 
soundness of enterprises financed and of local endorsing institutions 
reflects the formidable position enjoyed by the Federal intermediate 
credit banks and creates a broad national market for their debentures. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. LOUISVILLE, KY. ST. PAUL, MINN. HOUSTON, TEX. 


BALTIMORE, MD. NEW ORLEANS, LA. OMAHA, NEB. BERKELEY, CAL. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. WICHITA, KAN. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Million Dollar Club 


SAVING $250, $500, $1,000 and so on, 
“ain’t hay”, as the expression goes! 
Why stop at small objectives? That’s 
the theme set by the Million Dollar 
Thrift Club, sponsored by the Farmers 
National Bank, Salem, Ohio. When one 
saves systematically he feels like a mil- 
lionaire, even if balances never grow so 
prodigiously. The new club is a mental 
boost for the thrifty. It sets up monthly 
deposit schedules in units of $5 with due 
dates on the first of each month. Four 
extra days of grace are allowed for each 
deposit period. No partial withdrawals 
or transfers may be made, but the total 


balance may be withdrawn at any time 
after 30 days of written notice. When 
such withdrawals are made before the 
completion of the full 48-month sched- 
ule, interest is paid on each $250 of final 
maturity value as follows: after 12 de- 
posits, but not earlier than 12 months, 
30 cents; after 24 deposits, but not 
under two years, $1.70; after 36 de- 
posits, or after three years, $4.70. There 
are no fines, penalties or forfeitures on 
the depositors’ funds. 


Mar—Pay—Go” 


MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK, Min- 
neapolis, stylizes its new no-minimum- 
balance checking accounts as “‘a waste- 


CLOSE TO CHICAGO’S 
BASIC INDUSTRIES 


Next fall Chicago will entertain the 67th Annual Convention of 


the American Bankers Association. To local bankers this event is 


important. To Chicago, it is that and more . 


.. for it is an inte- 


gral part of what amounts to a basic industry. Over the last decade 


the average number of conventions held in Chicago has passed 


proof way of paying personal bills.” 
Like other modern forms, the customer 
pays for the service actually used. 
Seven cents is the total cost per check or 
deposit. Statements are rendered, not 
monthly, but rather as each ledger sheet 
is filled, approximately after each 25 
transactions. Launched with a fairly 
strong advertising campaign of news- 
paper, direct-mail and radio, first- 
month volume was quite satisfactory. 
Most interesting fact: only one transfer 
from the regular checking department. 
Net: 99 per cent new business. 


Defense 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, believes that arming the 
public with facts is also a mighty impor- 
tant part of national defense. In a re- 
cent newspaper advertisement, the bank 
called attention to 10 vital questions of 
especial interest to prospective con- 
scripts and the public at large. These 
were picked at random from a very in- 
formative, illustrated pamphlet, “Our 
Defense Forces”, which the bank dis- 
tributes without charge. Boxed in the 
advertisement is an industrial pledge of 
full cooperation in financing all types of 
national defense contracts. 


Think 


MERCHANTS & EMPLOYEES INDUS- 
TRIAL Bank of Houston sponsors one of 
the latest radio script shows on the air. 
“Something To Think About”, a five- 
minute program, is crammed full of in- 
teresting facts about everything under 
the sun. It’s a thought-provoker that 
ties in naturally with the one and a half 
minute commercial plug. The style is 
breezy and attention getting. The series 
lists as many as 260 scripts. On KTRH, 
Houston, the bank reports an excellent 
reception for its personal loan commer- 
cials. Mail inquiries run high; many lis- 
teners also supply facts and stories 
incorporated in the script. 


800 a year and the visitors thus accounted for have averaged al- 


most one MILLION. Few things, we believe, equal these facts in 
Treasure Hunt 
pointing up the importance to bankers of selecting Chicago 


SILVER DOLLARS were dipped from an 
old treasure chest, when the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston awarded half-. 
way mark prizes to 100 employees in a 
contest for new special checking ac- 
counts. A member of the time sales de- 
partment led the men’s division with 65 


correspondents. And as one of Chicago’s major banks, the Ameri- 
can National cordially invites you to visit it and meet its officers 


while attending the A. B. A. Convention. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Chicage 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON 


new accounts in the first three weeks, 
while the pace-setter for the women’s 
division chalked up 26. Ray A. Ite, 
vice-president, states: “This is one of 
the greatest employee competitions 
ever conducted by our bank. Its purpose 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 
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Your town can stop traffic deaths if you insist on it! 


In the interest of highway safety, 
the Two Hartfords welcome the 
opportunity to publish this impor- 
tant statement byW. H. Cameron, 
Managing Director, 
National Safety Council. 


Any community in the United States 
can stop traffic accidents if it really 
wants to! The records prove it. 

Last year the National Safety Coun- 
cil presented awards to nineteen cities 
in the National Traffic Safety Contest. 
The composite death rate of these 
cities was thirty-eight per cent below 
the national average for all cities. 


156 days—no fatalities 


In 1940 a big Eastern city went 156 
days without a traffic fatality ...a 


midwestern city went 85 days. ..a 
southern city 144 days . . . a town in 
the southwest hasn’t had a traffic death 
in ten years! 

Why? Because the people in these 
communities actually want traffic safety 
... they actually want security against 
death and disaster on the streets. 


How to assure safety 


But, you say, every community wants 
this security. Noone wants an accident. 


True. 


aren’t willing to pay the price for free- 


But too many communities 


dom from traffic tragedy. This price 
is hard work . . . ceaseless, relentless, 
eternal work . . . inspired by sincere 
purpose and applied to a proven and 


continuous program. 


Records of 1,280 cities entered in 
the National Traffic Safety Contest 


prove that a community can have traffic 
safety in almost exact proportion to 
the intelligent and sustained effort it 
puts forth. 

The driving force behind this effort 
is public support... is you . . . the 
private citizen. 

Demand a complete and well bal- 
anced accident prevention program for 
your community. Get behind this pro- 
gram and support it actively. Your 
town can stop accidents if . . . and only 


if . . . you insist on it. It’s up to you! 


Ever since 1810, 
**Hartford’’on a policy 
has meant a sure 
promise to pay 
losses. 


Reproductions of this message in poster 
form gladly furnished to local civic 
authorities, safety or traffic committees. 


s Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FOKM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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METHODS—Continued 


is to supplement the bank’s newspaper 
and radio advertising as a means of ac- 
quainting the public with our new form 
of checking service.” 


Sack Silver 

OuT IN GRAND Rapips, the air-waves 
are lined with silver for the lucky lis- 
tener to the popular radio program 
sponsored by the Union Bank of Michi- 
gan. “Sack of Silver” keeps folks near 
the radio and telephone three evenings a 
week. It takes 15 minutes to spin the 
wheel which picks the lucky directory, 


page and listing. If the phone is an- 
swered, the bank awards 20 silver cart- 
wheels. Unanswered or “busy” phones 
receive a “conscience” award of $5, 
with the remainder going to the jack- 
pot. There’s no doubt that the eager 
audience also pays attention to the 
bank’s commercials. This is the second 
season for the program. 


Omnibus 


First WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK, 
Milwaukee, lists eight specific advan- 
tages for its unique “family group” ad- 
vertisements—the omnibus technique 
which pyramids a series of various sized 


BANCO ITALIANO 
LIMA 


Capital and Reserves S/.24,847,408.69 


Serving 
PERUVIAN FOREIGN TRADE 
FOR OVER 
FIFTY YEARS 


We have branches and agents in every commer- 
cial centre of Peru, and our modern collection 
department has been specially organized to meet 


the requirements of our foreign clients. 


Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank, 
Established in 1889 


advertisements on a single newspaper 
page. These advantages are: (1) high 
attention value; (2) each ad gets a 
“better break” than if it were run in- 
dividually; (3) services which require 
only occasional promotion are adver- 
tised more effectively in relatively small 
space; (4) each ad is a complete unit and 
has direct appeal; (5) emphasis on the 
variety of services offered by the bank; 
(6) forceful name repetition; (7) flexibil- 
ity of grouping permits featuring al- 
most any service at any time; (8) the 
foregoing points combine to make ex- 
ceptional institutional value. 


414 Per Cent FHA 


THE Bowery SAVINGS BANK renews 
its drive for the much publicized plan of 
414 per cent FHA loans. In two years, 
some 2,237 loans totaling more than 15 
and a half million dollars have been 
made on single homes, group develop- 
ments and six-unit family developments 
in and around New York City. The 
Bowery plan this season sponsors a new 
innovation—a 4 per cent automatic 
rate as a premium for making a slightly 
larger monthly payment to reduce prin- 
cipal for the first five.years of the loan, 
never more than 93 cents additional for 
each $1,000 of the loan. This feature 
pays the mortgage in three years less 
time at a saving to the borrower of $696 
on the average $5,000 loan. In current 
consumer advertising, the bank also 


Thrift booklet below issued by The Farmers 
National Bank, Salem, Ohio. See page 64 
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PROTEGHION 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Blanket Bonds 


Burglary & Forgery 
Insurance 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN 
President 


Have you heard about BANK- 
ING’S group subscription plan for 
employees? This plan will save 
your bank money. Write for in- 
formation. 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


154th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas and its 
predecessor, Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on March 7, 1941. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 


February 20, 1941 Treasurer 
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bids for the interest of community 
developers. 


Credit Plan 


A NEW PLAN for tying mercantile 
merchandising in with bank service and 
credit has been developed by the Colo- 
nial Trust Company of New York City, 
and will shortly be made available to its 
correspondent banks. A successful test 
of the idea has been made in the Rocke- 
feller Center area by the Colonial 
branch. Copyrighted under the name 
“Colonial Merchandise Letter of Cred- 
it”, the plan in effect finances instal- 
ment sales, with the merchant absorb- 
ing the credit charge ($4 per $100) by a 
4 per cent discount on purchases made 
by holders of the “letter of credit”. A 
personal loans “‘line of credit” from $50 
to $3,500 is approved by Colonial for 
the customer, who is given a “merchan- 
dise letter of credit” and an identifica- 
tion card. His life is insured to the 
amount of the credit. He may then pur- 
chase the wares of the listed merchants 
to the full amount of the credit without 
a service or interest fee. Increased sales 
in the participating shops quickly ab- 
sorb the 4 per cent cost. 


Amateur Talent 


THE FARMERS & MERCHANTS BANK, 
Highland, Illinois, tells of a new method 
for employing “promising” talent. 
Through the superintendent of schools, 
the bank found a budding artist-writer 
—a senior majoring in commercial art. 
With a little special instruction, the 
young lady was turned loose on bank 
ads. Front page newspaper publicity 
announced her début and now local 
folks watch for weekly efforts. Doris 
FERRAEZ enjoys the admiring respect of 
her school pals and is grateful for the 
bank’s sponsorship. 


Retirement Plan 


THE BoaTMAN’s NATIONAL BANK of 
St. Louis describes its new employee 


Below, school savings scene taken from New 
Hampshire mutual savings bank film 


DIVIDEND 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On February 27 a quarterly dividend of one 


spital Stock 
was declared by he 
Directors, payable April 1, "1941 to stock- 
holders of aoe on the books of the Com- 
pany at the close of business March 10, 1941. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


rth 200 LEA LEADING U.S. u.s. bor 
INSTAL-VELOPES 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
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Rust Immunity 


an important safety factor 


; are no metals more durable than 
copper, brass and bronze. And there are 
no metals that—over a period of years— 
offer more economical use in residential 
building. For they free homeowners of 
expensive upkeep due to rust. By thus pre- 
serving the useful life of a house, copper 
and its alloys also increase its worth as 
a mortgage risk. 

Reliable, rust-proof copper and brass 
pipe, Everdur hot water storage tanks, cop- 
per roofing, bronze screens and hardware 
render lasting service. Money invested 
in them will return dividends by reduc- 
ing depreciation of the property. 

An illustrated booklet, “Anaconda Cop- 
per, Brass & Bronze Throughout the Home,”’ 
will be sent at your request. e273 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Anaconda Copper & Prats 


retirement annuity program in a recently published pam- 
phlet. The plan assumes full liability for the payment of all 
annuities purchased from it and for making all refunds under 
the plan. Retirement incomes are built in proportion to years 
of service and salary. On the cost-sharing basis, younger 
members of the staff have a great opportunity of building 
adequate retirement incomes. Recognizing the position of 
older employees, the bank provides, at its own expense, 
additional or supplementary annuities for past service. 


Defense Co-Op 


Our FILEs of defense advertising—promotional and insti- 
tutional—indicates that, at the present rate, linage in this 
category should out-rank all other forms of loan selling. 
Dramatics play an interesting part in current layout . . . 
zooming planes . . . booming guns . . . fleets on parade. 
But, there are other equally strong factors. For example, a 
recent ad sponsored by the Jacksonville Clearing House 
Association listed its three member banks. The ad simply 
presented a sincere offer of financial assistance and carried an 
application-coupon inviting direct and immediate action. 


Doodlers 


THE HUNTINGTON NATIONAL BANK of Columbus observes 
the idiosyncrasies of the doodler—and does something about 
it. For the benefit of the plenty-of-time customers, who take 
great pleasure in drawing didos on otherwise lily-white blot- 
ters, and the seemingly-in-a-hurry customers, who take time 
trying to figure them out, the bank issues blotters with its 
own dido off in a corner. In script the message reads: “ You'll 
find our Safe Deposit Department an interesting place to 
visit. Always glad to show it. Ask at Information Island.” 


Kid—Quiz 

First NATIONAL Bank of Elkhart, Indiana, and the Miles 
Laboratories, Inc.,—makers of Alka-Seltzer tablets—co- 
sponsor an unusual radio show, “Meet the Elkhart Quiz 
Kids’. This weekly evening broadcast awards a $5 savings 
account to each of five contestants selected from students of 


Below, button worn by employees of South Shore National 
Bank, Chicago, in their safe deposit campaign. See page 63 
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Service Is the Wofd for Banking 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


of banks. On this point, Mr. Woolley says: “Drapes, 
pictures, murals and attractive floor designs or coverings 
are other features being quite extensively used in modern 
bank quarters to create a general atmosphere of the home 
or club. These relieve the walls and floor of the cold bleak- 
ness of earlier bank designs.” 

After more than a year of preparation, the Trade Bank 
and Trust Company of New York recently moved into its 
new building. Numerous innovations distinguish the new 
offices and facilitate service to customers, including a fresh 
air circulating system, a pneumatic tube carrier system con- 
necting all tellers’ stations with the transit department, and 
a “hurry-up deposits” chute installed on one counter. 


Tae Lemoyne (Pennsylvania) Trust Company has en- 
joyed a phenomenal growth since its original building was 
completed in 1905, to which enlargements were added in 
1910 and 1925. In 1940 this bank’s facilities again were in- 
creased, this time approximately 100 per cent. 

In addition to a new fireproof vault for books and records, 
Vice-president John E. Myers reports the inclusion of ‘‘mod- 
ern and convenient coupon booths, new screens, counters, 
et cetera, throughout to provide modern, convenient facili- 
ties for customers. The original vault is entirely available for 
safe deposit boxes and the company’s cash and securities.” 

From Portland, Oregon, comes word that the Ladd and 
Bush-Salem branch of the United States National Bank of 
Salem has erected a new unit, thereby adding to the bank’s 
area and facilities by 3,000 square feet. A wide corridor 
connects the old and the new buildings. 

Milford H. Whitmer, president of The Citizens National 
Bank of Springville, New York, states that “in June 1939 we 
demolished our old bank building and built an entirely new, 
fireproof structure at a cost of approximately $43,000. The 
building itself is a modern design and laid out so as to give 
our customers quick service and to facilitate the work in the 
bank. Everything is centered so that the work may be done 
with the least possible effort.” 

And from Missouri, J. C. Welman, president of the Bank 
of Kennett, reports: 

“In the Fall of 1939 we changed our fixtures from one side 
of the bank building to the other in order to get the light 
at the backs of the employees. All of the marble topping and 
all of the grill work was removed and low glass substituted. 
A new terrazzo floor was installed in the lobby, an asphalt 
tile floor in the working space, and an acoustical ceiling.” 


Luwrrations of space make it impossible in this issue to 
quote from all the letters received as a result of BANKING’S 
survey of bank modernization; however, in another article 
some of these same banks, and others, will relate the effect 
these improvements have had upon earnings and employee 
relations. On this point, Mr. Woolley concluded his analy- 
sis by saying: 

“That such modernization of bank interiors pays large 
dividends in employee and customer relations is the con- 
sensus of the opinions expressed in all the letters received 
upon this subject. 

“While this improvement of working conditions and 
service to depositors was, in all cases, the guiding motive 
which decided the directors to proceed with the work, never- 
theless it is surprising how many banks found that increased 
business also resulted.” 
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GARDNER DISPLAYS BUILD 
NEW BUSINESS FOR BANKS! 


Animated, three-dimensional, illuminated displays—changed 
regularly for you—promote your revenue-producing de- 
partments by utilizing the FREE space in your windows and 
lobbies. An inexpensive service that has been proven effective. 


Write for Free Descriptive Booklet 


GARDNER BANK DISPLAY SERVICE 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE—477 MELWOOD ST. 


Circle 5-7590 


New York Office—16 W. 6lst St.. New York City 
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Banking Under Nazi Rule 


prospects under the ‘new 
order in Europe’ are none too 
bright,” says Paul Einzig, writing in 
“The Banker” of London. 

“The chances are that the central 
banks will gradually be reduced to Ger- 
man Government agencies,” he says, 
“‘while the commercial and other banks 
will be starved into surrendering their 
control to German banks. The de- 
liberate demobilization of industries 
(except those working for the German 
armed forces) will inflict heavy losses 
upon the banks. Their turnover is bound 
to decline and will result in consider- 
able amounts in bad debts. 

“The only prosperous enterprises 
will be those working for the German 
Government, and they will be financed 
mainly by German bank branches es- 
tablished in occupied countries. .. . 

“To survey the countries in the 
chronological order of their conquest, in 
Czecho-Slovakia the national bank was 
placed under German control imme- 
diately after the occupation of Prague 
by the appointment of a Kommissar, 


with a number of Reichsbank officials 
to assist him. The gold stock of the na- 
tional bank was seized, in so far as the 
Nazi authorities were able to lay hands 
on it and other steps were taken of a 
confiscatory nature. 

“Tn the case of Poland, the Bank of 
Poland succeeded in transferring its 
head office to London and its gold re- 
serve was removed in good time. The 
Germans first operated through Reichs- 
kredits-Kassen branches established in 
various cities. Subsequently they es- 
tablished the Emissions-bank in Polen, 
whose notes became the sole legal 
tender. The Bank of Poland’s notes 
were withdrawn from circulation at 
short notice. Owing to the plunder of 
Polish firms by German occupation 
authorities, several banks got into 
difficulties, but the restrictions upon 
the withdrawal of deposits enabled 
them to survive. The leading German 
commercial banks established branches 
in various Polish cities. 

“Tn Denmark the national bank was 
forced to grant advances to cover 


“BUT, MR. SMITH, YOUR 
LETTER SAYS MY HUSBAND'S 
NOTE IS PAID IN FULL.” 


Such welcome news, coming after deep 
sorrow, creates “good will” that is talked 
about. Credit Life Insurance on loans 
offers an extra service to borrowers that 
pays dividends in closer, friendlier 
relationship between the customer and 
his bank. 

White jor complete details. Learn why 

Credit Life Insurance is used by leading 

banks to safeguard both their loans and 

their public relations. 


“THAT IS TRUE, MRS. JONES. 
OUR BANK INSURES PERSONAL 
LOANS WITH CREDIT LIFE. 
THE INSURANCE. 

THE 


Susurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 


OHIO 


"Sniurance on the Life of the Debtor in Gauor of the Creditor’ 
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German occupation costs. It also had to 
finance Danish producers whose prod- 
ucts were taken for export to Germany. 
The Bank of Norway in Oslo came un- 
der German domination before the 
board had a chance to escape. The Gov- 
ernment appointed a new board, which 
is established in London. In spite of 
this, the German authorities forced the 
old board to remain in office and to 
continue to issue notes. 

“In Holland, the Netherlands Bank 
was placed under the supervision of 
Herr Wohltat, the super-negotiator. Its 
main function, like that of the central 
banks of other conquered countries, 
consists in financing German occupa- 
tion costs and the acquisition of Dutch 
goods by Germany. The guilder has 
twice been devalued in terms of the 
reichsmarks. 

“Tn Belgium a new central bank was 
established which is working under 
German control in close collaboration 
with the National Bank of Belgium. 
Since the latter’s gold was removed toa 
safe place abroad before the occupation, 
the new bank issues its notes against 
the “security” of Belgian clearing 
claims against Germany. The private 
safes in banks were sealed and the 
banks were instructed not to allow their 
clients to gain access to these safes 
except in the presence of the Germans. 

“Banking activities in occupied 
France are very restricted, asmost banks 
have evacuated their head offices to 
unoccupied territory. The Reichskredit- 
Kasse opened branches in all the big 
towns in occupied territory and has 
flooded the country with its notes. The 
French public has to accept these notes 
under the threat of court-martial. The 
Paris branches of British banks were 
closed down. The Bank of Paris re- 
moved its gold from Paris in good time. 

“In unoccupied France, the head 
offices of the Paris banks are established 
in Vichy, Clermont-Ferrand or Mar- 
seilles. The Bank of France ceased to 
publish its returns after the collapse 
in June, but it was officially announced 
that it had granted the Government an 
advance of 50 milliard francs to finance 
occupation costs. This amount is be- 
lieved to have been exhausted by the 
end of October, and the note circulation 
of the bank has increased to a corre- 
sponding extent. The Bank of France’s 
gold is partly frozen in the United 
States, while part of it is held in 
Martinique and at Dakar.” 
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LONGINES 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Longines Aviation Watches were proven in 
the service of the great pioneer flyers— 
Chamberlain, Balchen, Post, Lindbergh, Byrd, 
Mattern, Hughes, and others. As a result, the 
science of airplane navigation was built 
around Longines Aviation Watches. 

The research and technical facilities nec- 
essary for the construction of super-accurate 
Longines timepieces for navigation and sci- 
entific use have contributed to the greater 
accuracy and dependability of all Longines 
Watches. Thirty-eight world’s fairs have given 
Longines Watches highest honors. 

Longines jewelers now show the 75th Anniversary 

ngines Watches, representing the peak of Longines 


rfection, priced from $40; also Wittnauer Watches 
‘om $24.75, products of — 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCHCO., INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Montreal, Canada 


LONGINE 
tA 
Wetches 
N SERIES. EACH WATCH $47 
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6% Is Not 11.7% 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


necessarily follow that it is not a pay- 
ment and does not reduce balance 
due. 

A further burden on the bank is 
proof that it has an original contract 
note in which it refuses to accept pay- 
ments on the principal until a given 
date, usually maturity. This is a sound 
loaning principle and often justified. 
But the bank further demands in the 
contract that regular payments be put 
in escrow so that payment will be as- 
sured at maturity. That is collateral 
and performance of a contract but not 
a payment on the loan. I believe this 
is the case with all banks which use the 
commercial ledger page to record de- 
posit payments. It is implied and 
understood if not actually so stated. 
Each bank working on this basis, of 
course, should have a written agreement 
with the borrower clarifying this rela- 
tionship. It can be stated on the note 
and also on the coupons or other pay- 
ment record kept by the borrower. 
Therefore, I again insist that the banks 
are not misleading the public when 
they state that their interest charge is 
6 per cent. 

If a further study of costs in this type 
of business discloses the fact that inter- 
est and expenses might actually be 
11.7 per cent, I still feel that it would be 
unwise for us to advertise an 11.7 per 
cent rate. We just would not get the 
business. We would have to use the same 
rate of 6 per cent and either advertise 
that costs would be charged in addition 


to the interest, or inform the customer 


of the fact. Few borrowers would under- 


stand the principle behind Mr. Foster’s 
argument that the banks would be 
doing the public a favor by telling them 


that. 


People are used to doing business at 
6 or 7 per cent, or less, and with other 
financing agencies advertising as they 
do, the public would never understand 
our asking 11.7 per cent. Not one in a 
thousand would stop to inquire about 
the matter or to discover whether 6 per 
cent in one place was more than 11.7 


per cent at the bank. 


Another important reason why banks 
cannot talk in terms of rates that high 
is the fact that the Government may 
have misled many groups into thinking 
they should be charged much less. It 
has made loans to farmers and other 
_ groups at rates having no relation to 
actual costs. The Government arbi- 
j trarily decides on a rate and subsidizes 
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WHAT YOU 
ARE DOING 


ALLS 
FACTORS 
STAND IN 


MARCHANT 


the calculator with 
straight-line true-figure 
dials for ALL 3 factors 


“Blind typing” was superseded by 
“in sight” typing... and now “blind 
figuring”, with its drawback of one 
or more factors not shown, is being 
replaced by Marchant's modern 
“in sight” figuring. 

This exclusive feature proves cor- 
reciness of calculation...and in many 
cases also permits procedure that 
proves copying of answers without it 
being necessary to re-calculate! 


Ask us to show how fo make this startling sav- 
ing ... approved by auditors and comptrolilers 
everywhere. Mail coupon today. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


Give Service Everywhere! 
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Your bank depends on “‘a promise to pay.” 
Here is another promise you can depend on: 
standardizing on NEENAH guaranteed papers 
will save you money by giving you 


(1) UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY. 


(2) BETTER PERFORMANCE, on me- 
chanical accounting devices. 


(3) SIMPLIFIED PURCHASING PROB- 
LEMS—eliminates confusion of 
selecting papers from a thousand 


brands. 


Get the NEENAH PAPER GUIDE to help 
you. It's free. 


It compactly charts the grades, character- 
istics and uses of rag content and sulphite 
bonds, ledgers, index bristols, and thin papers. 
It will help you immensely. 


THE NEENAH 
PAPER GUIDE 


Just clip off the lower part of this ad and 
attach to your letterhead. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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the organization so that taxpayers have 
to make up the difference in cost. I 
believe that this is misleading the public 
in the same degree as many of the 
finance companies have been guilty of in 
the past, and for which these latter were 
justifiably condemned. 

I have learned from experience that 
attempting to tell the public the reasons 
for the charging of a given rate of inter- 
est is injurious to goodwill. It some- 
times invites idle curiosity and causes 
unnecessary arguments. If, however, 
the borrower wishes to know why a 
certain rate is charged, tell him, and 
explain anything he doesn’t under- 
stand. 

I feel, however, that most borrowers 
are interested mainly in service and do 
not appreciate certain favors. For in- 
stance, on these part-payment loans, 
we have given several customers the 
opportunity to make their notes on 
90-day maturities. These borrowers 
were supposed to come to the bank at 
the end of that period, apply their ac- 
cumulated three payments, and renew 
for the unpaid balance. What happened 
was this: we had difficulty in getting 
them to come in to renew. They did not 
remember what the arrangement was 
and this caused trouble all around. As a 
result, the next time they borrowed they 
went to a finance company. When ques- 
tioned about it they said it was so much 
simpler to borrow there as they had 
only one monthly payment to make. 

Therefore; I do not believe that we 
should advertise our rates with a com- 
plete explanation as to how to compare 
them with those of other loaning insti- 
tutions whose advertisements the cus- 
tomer might read. We should state ex- 
actly what our charge is and make it plain 
what we will do for the borrower. Above 
all, we must make the advertisement easy 
to understand and make it easy for 
the borrower to make payments on his 
loan. 


Caroll L. Wilson is the new director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
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HARRIS &@ EWING 


Security 


and Profit 
for 


Industry in 


INDIANA 


@ TODAY, as never before, a 
combination of markets, materials, and 
safe, secure location, is vital to manufac- 
turers. Indiana’s interior location com- 
bines all of these requisites in maximum 
degree. And, within Indiana’s borders 
you will find friendly, co-operative la- 
bor, low taxes, excellent transportation 
facilities and many other unusual ad- 
vantages. 


Within this circular area, wholly, or in 
part, are 36 of the Nation’s 48 states. 
These 36 states represent a very high 
percentage of the country’s markets 
and materials—all quickly accessible to 
Indiana manufacturers. 


MARKETS (% of the U. S. total) 


90% 
Personal Income Tax Returns. .86% 
Native White Families........ 88% 
88% 
Passenger Cors............. 84% 
Commercial Cars. ........... 83% 


Value of Mfd. Products....... 
Mineral Products............ 77% 
Dalry Produdls. 88% 


Electrical Horsepower........ 


Petroleum Industry........... 83% 
Wheot Production........... 81% 
Corn Production. 99% 


Cotton Production........... 


20-PAGE BOOKLET 


Our Industrial Data Book is 
yours for the asking. It gives 
full details of Indiana’s many 
| advantages. Write for it. All 
inquiries confidential. 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
A-522 Board of Trade Building © Indianapolis 
J. H. Albershardt, Director 
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Handling Post Office Money Orders 


RoM the standpoint of most bank- 
| en especially in the smaller towns 
and cities, the money order is a neces- 
sary nuisance. Comprising but a small 
fraction of the total funds handled in a 
day’s business, the orders usually en- 
tail an extra trip to the local post office 
to be converted into usable funds. 
Their form of endorsement, too, is 
unusual, requiring some special con- 
sideration from tellers who accept them. 

To facilitate collection of money 
orders drawn on out-of-town offices, 
the Federal Reserve System provides 
for their inclusion in the regular re- 
mittance letters sent out daily by 
member banks. These orders are then 
forwarded to a member bank on whose 
post office, or by whose post office they 
are drawn, and so collection is effected 
through the regular channels without 
extra cost to the bank or to its cus- 
tomer. This does not, however, apply 
in cases where no member bank is lo- 
cated in the town of either the drawing 
or the paying post office. 


Mucu of this explanation will seem 
elementary to many bankers, but in 
the writer’s experience a large propor- 
tion of the money orders thus received 
by his bank in the Federal Reserve 
letters have to be returned because of 
improper endorsement. 

The money order is a slightly more 
complicated instrument than a check 
and it must be correctly filled out by 
the drawing post office. Any irregulari- 
ties involve a request by the paying 
office of a special advice from the is- 
suing office in which errors or omissions 
are corrected. Such action is also 
necessary in the case of mutilated or- 
ders, especially if the left hand tab 
stating the upper limit for which the 
order is good is missing. 

Endorsements on an order are limited 
to one, excepting bank endorsements, 
and space is provided on the reverse 
side for the endorsee’s name and for 
the endorser’s signature. Endorsement 
must be made in ink in the space pro- 
vided, and is not acceptable if written 
or stamped elsewhere on the order. 
Open endorsement is not acceptable 
and the endorsee’s name must be filled 
in. The endorsee may then negotiate 
the order at his bank or cash it at the 
drawee post office by signing his name 
to the receipt form on its face. In cash- 
ing or depositing a money order at his 
bank or post office, the original payee 
may sign the receipt form, or he may 
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endorse the order over to the bank by 
filling out the endorsement form on 
the back. The bank then stamps the 
money order on the back with its 
regular endorsement stamp in the space 
marked “bank endorsements”, and it 
can then be forwarded for collection 
through the Federal Reserve System if 
it is drawn on an out-of-town office, or 
cashed at the local office. If the bank 
has been made the endorsee by the 


FLOORING 
INVESTMENT 
THAT 
PAYS 
DIVIDENDS! 


An investment in Wright flooring 


actually pays dividends... divi- 
dends in longer life — lower main- 
tenance — and lasting satisfaction. 
Wright flooring can be installed 
over wood or concrete floors — old 
or new. They are impervious to alka- 


original holder, the bank name must be 
signed to the receipt form on the face 
of the money order by a clerk or official. 
Post office officials state that the 

volume of money orders in use is ex- 
pected to increase again during the 
coming year. Sales rise with every new 
draft increment. 

RICHARD S. BRADFORD 

Merrill Trust Company, 

Orono, Maine 


A Wright floor installed 
in Equitable Life offices, 
al 


lies, inks, and stains. They won't 
dent under heavy pressure or sum- 
mer heat. Its resiliency reduces 
noise and fatigue — withstands the 
abuse of heavy traffic. Ask your ar- 
chitect or flooring contractor — or 
write us for further details. 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., 1619 Layard Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin 


“WRIGHT RUBBER TILE 
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Fulton Correspondent Service 
FULTON NATIONAL 
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The Federal Advisory Council 


DWARD E. Brown, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, 
was chosen president of the Federal 
Reserve System’s Advisory Council at 
a recent meeting in Washington. 
George L. Harrison, who until re- 
cently was president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank and who is now 
president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, was elected vice- 
president of the Council and Walter 


Lichtenstein was reappointed secretary. 

Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and 
former President of the American 
Bankers Association, was selected as the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District repre- 
sentative. 

The Council’s membership, as now 
constituted, is: District No. 1 (va- 
cancy); District No. 2, Mr. Harrison; 


OUR 106th YEAR 


During 1941, this bank enters its 106th 
year as an outstanding financial institu- 


tion. This long experience . . . together 
with our close knowledge of New Eng- 
land business and credit conditions... 
provides definite advantages for banks 
desiring a Boston connection. We cor- 


dially invite your inquiry. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET « BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The Riggs National Bank 


OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


welcomes the opportunity to be of service to 
bankers and their clients in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President and Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE O. VASS 


Vice President and Cashier 


Resources over $140,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


District No. 3, W. F. Kurtz, president 
of The Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, Philadelphia; District No. 4, 
B. G. Huntington, president, Hunting- 
ton National Bank, Columbus, Ohio; 
District No. 5, Mr. Hanes; District No. 
6, Ryburn G. Clay, director, Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia; Dis- 
trict No. 7, Mr. Brown; District No. 8, 
S. E. Ragland, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis, Tennessee; 
District No. 9, Lyman E. Wakefield, 
president, First National Bank and 
Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; District No. 10, W. Dale Clark, 
president, Omaha (Nebraska) National 
Bank; District No. 11, R. E. Harding, 
president, Fort Worth (Texas) Na- 
tional Bank, and District No. 12, Paul 
S. Dick, president, The United States 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


Tue Advisory Council’s executive 
committee is composed of Messrs. 
Brown, Harrison, Hanes, Kurtz, Hunt- 
ington and Ragland. 

Mr. Brown was born in Chicago and 
has lived there all his business life. He 
was graduated from Harvard (A.B.) in 
1905, and Harvard Law School (LL. B.) 
in 1908. 

He entered the legal department 
of the First National Bank in 1910, 
and the following year was made 
assistant attorney. In 1912 he was 
appointed attorney for the bank, and 
became a vice-president and general 
counsel in 1920. He has been a director 
since the beginning of 1923, and presi- 
dent for the past seven years. 


Edward E. Brown 
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A Few New Books 


Financial Security 


The Search for Financial Security. By 
RoBERT B. WARREN. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, $1.25. 


T His admirable series of lectures deals 
with current aspects of money, credit, 
interest rates, and the supply of capital. 

In our history we have alternated be- 
tween hard money and soft money, and 
are now perhaps in the ascending phase 
of soft money. Our paper currency to- 
day is a circulating, non-interest bear- 
ing, small loan, made directly or indi- 
rectly to the Treasury for the specific 
purpose of purchasing gold or silver. 

The money lent by banks is another 
kind of money from that lent by indi- 
viduals, individually or collectively. 
The interest rate as applied to savings 
is the rate of return required to induce 
the individual to sacrifice his immediate 
desires as a consumer and become an 
investor. The interest rate as applied to 
bank credit is the cost of running the 
bank. With almost no deposit charges, 
the bank rate of interest has become no 
more than the service charge of oper- 
ating the banking machine. 

The results of using bank credit as 
capital were clearly foreseen and delib- 
erately sought in order to reduce interest 
rates. When it first became clear that 
bank credit was to come into general use 
as a substitute for saved capital, there 
was a cry that this was inflationary— 
that it would produce a rise in prices 
which would depreciate the value of all 
creditor capital. No such development 


AMERICAN 
STATE DEBTS 


by B. U. RATCHFORD, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Economics, Duke University; 
author of numerous articles on public finance in 
leading economic and business journals 


A comprehensive history of the 
debts of the American states from 
the colonial period, with emphasis 
on the past twenty-five years. 
Includes analyses of the consti- 
tutional, economic, and adminis- 
trative problems and forty-seven 
statistical tables. Of value to in- 
vestors and dealers in state bonds, 
government research groups, and 
public officials. Arranged for con- 
venient reference. 


Ready late in April About 670 pages 
$5.00 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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occurred in the form predicted, that is, 
there was no marked rise in the price 
level. Yet the effect upon creditor capi- 
tal was precisely that predicted. This 
entry of banks into the capital market 
has brought them into competition with 
those institutions operating with saved 
capital, such as insurance companies 
and trust funds. 

At the same time, individuals in their 
search for security have come to choose 
more and more the creditor relationship 
to property in preference to ownership, 
and to prefer to institutionalize their 
relation to property rather than to indi- 
vidualize it. 


Consumer Credit 


Do You Need Some Money? By At- 
LISTON CRAGG, Harper, New York, 
$2.25. 


Me. Cracc calls attention to a prob- 
lem and presents his solution. The prob- 
lem is age-old. How may we meet ad- 
versity? What can be done to help those 
who are unfortunate and out of work 
over periods of national economic dis- 
tress? 

His remedy for relieving individual 
distress is not original. It has been sug- 
gested before and in other terms. But to 
Mr. Cragg we are indebted for once 
more focusing attention upon the prob- 
lem and the need for a solution. Though 
without a practical foundation of tested 
fact, Mr. Cragg’s proposed remedy has 
the merit of making us think. Even 
though we sense that his solution may 
not accomplish the very things which 
he hopes will follow its adoption, we are 
driven to a search for such things as 
may truly lie within the realm of practi- 
cal accomplishment—of what steps re- 
search should take to overcome ad- 
versity. 

But for some reason, no matter how 
carefully we plan and propose, the un- 
foreseen invariably happens. Adversity 
overtakes us and our strength of en- 
durance is put to test. Perhaps we 
should welcome these periods of trial, 
for a nation of men who meet these 
trials with courage and an unembittered 
will to overcome their difficulties them- 
selves and through their own resources 
is a strong nation. A paternal govern- 
ment—a government which shields its 
people from all the uncertainties of life 
—only succeeds finally in weakening its 
people. Certainly the paths of our pio- 
neers were not rose-strewn. Nor was our 


Announcement 


to Bank Men 


NEW Revised Edition of 
Bank Audits and 


Examinations 
By John |. Millet, C.P.A. 


of Driscoll, Millet & Co., Analysts 
in Bank Management 


OMPLETE revision of a book that for 
nearly 15 years has been the standard 
in this field. 

By a specialist of many years’ experience 
in the auditing of financial institutions. Re- 
flects latest trends and opinions; develop- 
ments in banking practice, with special 
reference to internal control; requirements 
of recent legislation. 

Gives complete, authentic procedure to 
follow in planning and conducting an audit 
or periodic directors’ examination of any 
bank from preliminary program to final 
report and recommendations. 

Shows just what should be covered and 
why. Offers scores of practical suggestions to 
help you check up every department; detect 
wrong tendencies or irregularities; see op- 
portunities for better methods; arrive at 
sound conclusions regarding the bank’s 


condition and policies. 570 00 
pages. $6. 


Other Books of Interest — 


Bank Accounting 
Practice 


By L. H. Laneston. Covers entire account- 
ing of the modern bank; all phases — com- 
mercial, fiduciary, foreign exchange, sav- 
ings — and all depa urtments. Tied up with 
accounting is up-to-date bank routine. 

Tells how accounting operates, why pro- 
cedures follow certain lines. E mph Sizes 
new things in banking regulation by 
Controller of Currency of valuation of se- 


curities, Federal Deposit Insur- $5 00 
ance, operating ratios, etc. . 


Wills, Executors, 
and Trustees 


By J. Grance, Waurer A. Straus, 
and Evcene G. Buiackrorp. Counsel in 
matters of law, accounting, and procedure 
likely to arise while arranging, settling, or 
administering an estate. A helpful volume 


in every trust department. Over $6 00 
100 legal and accounting forms. . 


Real Estate 


By J. Grance. Arranged for easy 
reference by the real estate department on 
practical handling of ownership, transfer, 
mortgaging, and leasing of real property. 
Real protection against unthought-of risks. 
Gives understanding of the law, procedures 


followed, rights and duties of $ 
persons concerned. 5.00 


Send me each of the books checked: 


O Wills, Executors, Trustees, 
Grange, et al 


guarantee of satisfaction.) 
Name (please print) 


Bank or 
Reference Position 
(abore must be filled tn unless you send cash) 


Business Address 
City 
O Check here if bank is to be billed 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15E.26thSt. PUBLISHERS New York 


es USE THIS ORDER FORM 


Bank Audits, Millet 
O Bank Accounting, Langston....... 5.00 


0 Real Estate, Grange ........... 5.00 
Within 5 days after receipt, I will remit price plus 


delivery. Or, if not satisfied, I will return them to 
you. (We pay delivery if you remit with order; same 
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nation ever stronger than when those 
pioneers had learned “how to take it” 
and, what is more, “how to make good”. 
Government support and New Deal 
ideology cannot make that kind of man. 

To the extent that Mr. Cragg’s pro- 
posed solution gives a man a chance to 
prove himself, it is worthy of attention. 
The book itself is a useful guide for the 
individual unaware of the various credit 
sources available to the consumer pub- 
lic. As the author says in his preface 
“this book will help consumers who 
may have personal financing problems 
toward a solution of those problems—.” 


Mr. Cragg’s attitude toward con- 
sumer credit is, on the whole, enlight- 
ened and sensible. He also emphasizes 
the ability of the American public to 
take care of itself. He says “‘ Many indi- 
viduals do find themselves with more 
instalment credit than is comfortable, 
but they usually fight their way out by 
saving in many ways they otherwise 
would never have thought of, learning a 
valuable lesson.” Such lessons and their 
successful solution by the individual 
help to build character and contribute 
to the moral stamina of our country 
during times of adversity. 


and bankers throughout 


By keeping constantly in touch with all 
important developments in Michigan business 


and industry, we are enabled to provide banks 


tremely broad and helpful correspondent service. 


* 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


the country with an ex- 


Better employe 


and customer relations 
— with the new tip-in-ink 


Handi - prem on every desk 


People appreciate the convenient ease of 
writing with the new flood-proof, —— 
protecting tip-in-ink Handi-pen . 
last word in writing ease and neatness a 
your customers and staff. Only 
touches the ink — a narrow slit vy Be a 
only enough ink to write instantly, 
smoothly. Reservoir holds up to a year’s 
—— of ink, cuts out messy refilling 
. HP-6 (illus.) $2.75, others up to 
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$22.50; lobby model equipped with chain. 
Order now from your stationer. Or write 
for 10-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 

Fe es 8288888 88888881 

Sengbusch Self- Inkstand Co. 

1085 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please ship me...... Handi. sets HP-6 for 
a 10-day free trial, with no obligation to me. 


Mr. Cragg has included a description 
of Government agencies devoted to the 
financial needs and wants of the public. 
The treatment of this section is readable 
and fairly comprehensive. 

W. B. F. 


Economic Science 


The Conditions of Economic Progress. 
By CrarkK. Macmillan, New 
York, $5. 


A BELIEVER in the scientific approach 
to economic problems, Mr. Clark has 
made a comparative study of investiga- 
tions into national income in the princi- 
pal countries, and a study also of the 
economic factors that bear on national 
income. The book aims in the direction 
of finding “the conditions under which 
we can hope for the greatest degree of 
economic progress in the future”. 

Mr. Clark is director of the Queens- 
land Bureau of Industry, government 
statistician and financial adviser to the 
treasury of Australia, and former lec- 
turer in statistics at Cambridge. His 
book was published in England. 

The ground covered is extensive. It 
includes a survey of the recent level of 
economic welfare in various countries; 
a discussion of production’s unused 
potentialities; a study of the rate of 
growth of real income; occupational ad- 
justments and maldistributions; the 
productivity of primary, secondary and 
tertiary industry; changing tendencies 
in consumption; capital’s part in eco- 
nomic progress; and the relation be- 
tween investment and income. 


A Recovery Formula 


The Defeat of Chaos. By Str GEORGE 
PaisH. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, $1. 


Tus little book by one of the world’s 
most distinguished economists who has 
had an enviable reputation for being 
right throughout the past 40 years, de- 
votes the first chapters to an appeal for 
defeat of the Axis powers. 

His formula for world recovery and 
prosperity is the removal of tariff bar- 
riers, increase in international trade, 
and the employment of each nation in 
the production of those things in which 
it has the greatest natural advantages. 
Abandonment of policies for economic 
self-sufficiency. Sir George would remove 
military policy as an influence in na- 
tional and international economic pol- 
icy, and plan on the assumption that all 
nations would keep the peace—perhaps 
under compulsion from their neighbors. 
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Financial Statements 


The American Institute of Ac- 
countants, New York City, has 
published “Financial Statements 
—What They Mean”, a public 
information pamphlet designed 
to make clear to the average in- 
vestor the essential characteris- 
tics of balance sheets and income 
statements so that he can more 
clearly understand items noted 
therein. The cost of the pam- 
phlet in quantities is nominal. 


Vast extensions of credit and capital 
from the industrial countries to those 
areas which are relatively undeveloped. 
He finds the modern frontiers in China, 
Siberia, Australia, South America, and 
other lands which have a low produc- 
tion per capita. 


Briefer Reports 


Men and Volts. By JoHN WINTHROP 
HamMonp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and New York, $2.50. 
In this story of General Electric one 
finds the growth of an industrial organ- 
ization paralleling the development of a 
great era in man’s progress toward a 
better environment. Thus the book 
becomes something more than the 
biography of a single company. 


Dollars in Latin America. By WILLY 
FEUERLEIN and ELIZABETH HANNAN. 
Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York, $1.50. Reviewing defaults on 
dollar bonds and the fate of direct 
investments, the authors point out 
“new directions in our Latin American 
policy” and examine some of the prob- 
lems associated with hemisphere defense. 


The Petroleum Business. By RONALD 
B. SHuMAN. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Okla., $3. The head of 
the Department of Business Manage- 
ment at the university, who teaches a 
course on petroleum economics, surveys 
a vital industry. 


An Annotated Supplement to “The 
Bank Library”. By Mary P. McLean. 
Special Libraries Association, New 
York, 75 cents. Miss McLean, librarian 
of the American Bankers Association, 
brings up to December 1940 the 1937 
edition of “The Bank Library”, a se- 
lected list of publications. The supple- 
ment briefly discusses many pamphlets, 
reference books, periodical and govern- 
ment publications. 
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Wires you employ 


the correspondent facilities 
of Iowa's Largest Bank you 
obtain the benefit of our 
intimate knowledge of Des 
Moines and the entire Iowa 
area, its business and its men, 
gained through 65 years of 


close association. 


IOWA-DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Member FDIC | 


OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of con- 
venience for all outside activities 
. -- Doubly handy and doubly en- 
joyable ... Attractive rooms with 
tub, $4.00 — with tub and shower, 
from $4.50. 


HOTEL 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


OSEVELT 


the GENERAL 


takes command! 


new Wakefield FLUORESCENT 
unit . . for new 100-watt lamps 


“TOPS” in offices 


WITH HIGH CEILINGS 


A Certified Fleur-O-Lier 
Checked and certified by E. T. L. 


Here's the answer to fluorescent for any office with high 
ceilings (ten feet or over) — or to higher levels of light — 
the new Wakefield GENERAL. 


For the General uses the new 60-inch (100-watt) fluo- 
rescent lamps and uses them at top efficiency. Mounts right 
on the ceiling* to give generous, pleasing light that speeds 
seeing and reduces fatigue. Fits in perfectly with standard 
acoustical tile. And it is a certified Fleur-O-Lier ... 
checked and certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories 
for balanced performance and satisfactory service. Let the 
new Wakefield GENERAL take command, bring to your 
office fluorescent at its best. Write us for details. 


* Also available in suspension mount 


rw. WAKEFIELD 


41 BANK PARK, VERMILION, ono 
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Member of the 


Serving the 
Business that 
Builds Baltimore 


SINCE 1894 


MARYLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 


Federal Reserve 
System and of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


The U. S. Capitol, 


down the "avenue" 


POINTS OF INTEREST 
About The 


WILLARD HOTEL 


@ Foremost Federal buildings, 
theatres, historic spots sur- 
round the Willard. 


@ Modernized to offer today's 
guest superior comforts. 


WILLARD HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


The Question of Personal Surety 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


dorser on notes for any other person but 
usually they are silent as to whether or 
not the borrower is acting as a personal 
surety. 

It would seem almost as necessary for 
the loan officer of the bank to know 
whether a borrower is obligated on a 
personal surety bond and the amount of 
his liability as to know the amount of 
his obligation as endorser on notes. Un- 
questionably an individual who signs as 
personal surety has created a contingent 
liability which may seriously affect his 
financial condition and about which his 
bank is entitled to have full informa- 
tion. 

The Illinois Bankers Association sent 
a warning message in their general bul- 
letin to all of its members against bank 
officers and directors of Illinois banks 
signing personal suretyship for public 
officials. The following is an extract 
therefrom: 


“Tn many instances throughout the state, 
custodians of public funds, particularly 
school treasurers, are asking officers and di- 
rectors of banks to assume personal surety- 
ship in order that they can qualify for their 
offices. Under the laws of Illinois it is not 
necessary for any individual to assume that 
responsibility for any public official. 
“Tilinois laws provide that corporate sure- 
ties may be secured and the cost of the bond 
charged against the funds which are pro- 
tected. For years the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation, through the recommendation of its 
committees, has urged the bankers in the 
state not to assume this personal liability and 
because of that urging, the legislative com- 
mittee several years ago sponsored a bill in 
the legislature to make it possible for such 
surety bonds to be paid for out of the funds 
in the treasury of the governing board which 
required the surety bond. The General As- 
sembly upon receiving this measure, agreed 
that it was contrary to public policy for in- 
dividuals to take over such responsibilities 
and thereupon passed the bill which has be- 
come a law. Under these circumstances bank- 
ers are urged to refer all requests for personal 
surety to corporations whose business it is to 
provide such security for a reasonably 
modest premium.” 


In view of the very definite action 
taken by the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion we suggest that banks generally 
seek to obtain the following information 
in their borrower’s application forms: 


1. Whether applicant is obligated as surety 
on any personal surety bond. 


2. Amount of such bond. 


3. Whether such liability has been legally 
terminated. 


4. Whether applicant has signed any in- 
demnity agreement in connection with an ap- 
plication of any other person for suretyship, 


the amount of the bond covered by such 
indemnity. 


5. Whether the liability has been legally 
terminated. 


This subject is one which we believe 
is worthy of the careful attention of all 
bankers. 

VINCENT CULLEN, President 
National Surety Corporation 


—in St. Louis 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Broad 
Correspondent 
Service 


Our wide contacts with 
commercial, industrial and 
financial concerns of this 
and other countries often 
prove valuable to corres- 
pondent banks in connec- 
tion with the business of 
their customers. 

Total Resources Over 

300 Million. 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS | 
Broadway + Locust + Olive 4 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. ... 
American Surety Company 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company 

Armour & Company 


Banco Italiano Lima (Peru) 
Bankers Trust Company 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Carrier Corporation 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Commercial Investment Trust, Inc 

Commercial Union Group 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago. . 


“We've been trying to get him to go home for weeks, 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc but he won’t believe it’s night since we put in 


C. J. Devine & Co the new G-E Fluorescent Lighting!”’ 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation 


Duke University Press 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
First National Bank of Chicago ‘ 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga HE picture, we admit, is a trifle far-fetched. But it is 
Gardner Bank Display Service hard to realize it’s night outside when you have G-E 
General Electric Company 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation Fluorescent Lighting inside! 
17, Once this new kind of light has ready to hang up and turn on. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co been properly installed in your He can draw on all the experi- 
Home Insurance Company bank or office, nobody can help ence of General Electric to give 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City feeling happier, making fewer you the best possible fluorescent 
International Business Machines Corporation mistakes, doing better, faster lighting properly engineered to 

2, Bulletin, Cover III and page 32 | work with less fatigue ... from your needs—at low cost! Your 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank and Trust Co 77 | the President on down! lighting company is also ready 


George LaMonte & Son Scientists could give a dozen to give you valuable advice. 


Lamson Corporation 6 | reasons for this. But the fact is, : 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 18, Bulletin, Cover IT | our eyes were built for outdoor 1.Be sure you get certified 
57 


Lonaitee Witaauer Watch Co seeing. And Fluorescent Lighting fixtures with certified ballasts 


is the closest practical approach and starters to provide good 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co yet to real daylight. power factor. General Electric 
Maryland Trust Company does not make fixtures, but is 
George S. May Company The evidence is overwhelming glad to recommend Certified Fix- 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company Mills, factories, machine shops tures bearing the Fleur-O-Lier or 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co are enjoying increased produc- RLM tag. 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co tion, fewer rejects, better morale 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. Inc ender this Be sure you order G-E 
National Bank of Detroit light. In offices, gloom goes out MAZDA lampe ... Not just “fluor- 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston the window. Clerks get less tired, °S°e"t tubes”. Benefit from the 
National Surety Corporation typists make fewer errors latest achievements of G-E Re- 
Neenah Paper Company 2 : search and Development, which 
ov York Trust Company Interested in retail business? since 1938, have increased light 
eis — Lite Insurance Co Stores of every size and type are output of G-E Mazpa F lamps as 
Pennsylvania Railroad 3 | finding that G-E Fluorescent much as 40% and reduced prices 
Philadelphia National Bank Lighting can result in better as much as 45%! Like other G-E 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company sales, fewer exchanges, and hap- | hey’ d 
Public National Bank and Trust Co. of N. Y re fehig ee nap- lamps, they re made to stay 
pier clerks. Its higher-level illu- brighter longer . . . give maxi- 
mination makes merchandise mum light for current consumed! 
more attractive, more visible. For new free illustrated booklet 
Rice National 6 | Where to go for best results ae how to use G-E Fluorescent 
Reid rang Scenes Call your G-E lamp man. Or see Lighting, write General Electric 
Royal Bank of Canada 14 | your G-E lamp distributor. He p toe Eg Nela Park, 
: eveland, Ohio. 


Standard Accident Insurance Company styled to fit any requirement of NEW LARGER DISCOUNTS on quan- 


one : tity purchases of G-E Mazpa lamps (all 
State of Indiana 9. + ee ee with G-E types). $5 worth for $4! $15 worth for 
AZDA (fluorescent) lamps, $11.25! See your G-E lamp supplier! 


Texas Corporation 
The Todd Company, Inc 


United Service and Research, Inc. ..............0ccecceees G-E MAZ DA LAM PS 
FW. Wakefield Brass Co GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 
Wright Rubber Products Company ASK G-E HOW FLUORESCENT OR SOME OF THE 9000 OTHER G-E LAMPS CAN HELP YOU 
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MONROE ADDING-CALCULATORS 
are at work on: 


Bank Account Analysis 

Loan Interest 

Daily Accrual Accounting 
Overtime Payroll Calculations 
Credit Ratios 

Bond Calculations 

Mortgage Loan Schedules 
Interest on Savings Accounts 
Statistics 

Foreign Exchange 


pM 


Completely Automatic Calculator. “Split Second” Automatic Simple Portable Electric Calculator. Ideal for use in cages 
Multiplication,positive and negative with automatic short-cut, where space is at a premium. There are 24 models of 
automatic division, electric carriage shift and clearance. Monroe Adding-Calculators. 


MONROE LISTING AND BOOKKEEP- 
ING MACHINES are cutting costs of: 


Commercial Accounts Loan Ledgers 

Savings Accounts Teller’s Proof 

Transit Letters General Statistics 
Deposit Ticket Proof General Listing Utility 


The nearest Monroe Branch will be glad to put a 
Monroe Machine to work on your own figures 
without any obligation. We will gladly send 
you a free copy of “Account Analysis for Banks.” 


The completely automatic bank posting machine em- 


The advanced simple listing machine, combining Monroe 
phasizing speed and smoothness of operation. 


“Velvet-Touch” with portability and speed to produce 
quick and accurate listings anywhere in the bank. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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f Thousands of Banks 
for 28 yea rs 
reduced pank costs 
with Monroe 
Adding calculators 
> 
Many of these game hanks 
are now reducing bank costs 
| with Monroe adding: Listing 
and Bookkeepine Machines 
— 
MONROE 
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CAN YOUR BUSINESS 
WEATHER THE SHOCK OF 


7 


THE LIFE OF A BUSINESS, like the course of a 


bonds that prevent loss caused by many forms of 
ship, is not always smooth sailing. But jagged human error or misconduct... burglary, em- 
edges that rip and bruise can be dulled now by ployee dishonesty, automobile accidents and | 
foresight in providing Insurance against hazards various other mishaps. Through local represen- 
later. American Surety Company and its affiliate, tatives, they bring nation-wide protection to your 
New York Casualty Company, write policies and door. Lose your loss to these strong companies. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY | 


HOME OFFICES—NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


BOTH COMPANIES WRITE FIDELITY » SURETY » CASUALTY 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Banks Have Sales Appeal 


ANKERS are talking a new lan- 
guage today. Frequently you 
hear them use words like mer- 

chandise, follow up, package and price. 
They are dropping their aloof profes- 
sional attitude. They are beginning to 
tap the vast reservoir of salesmanship 
within their own organizations. With all the talent and 
ability that banks have at their disposal they should be 
doing the best selling job, not the worst.”’ 

How was that again? “. . . the best selling job, not 
the worst”? It sounds like mutiny on the good ship Service 
Charge. Yo ho and a bottle of cost analysis. Now let me ask 
you one. Where have you been? Don’t you know that most 
banks now charge for their various services and this takes 
care of everything very nicely? 

The panel for this occasion consists of one other individ- 
ual, George McSweeney of Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
New York, New Orleans, and points between. 


Taar’s just the trouble,” said George. “Charging is 
not enough. You’ve got to sell the stuff. You’ve got to 
get people to buy what you have to sell.” 

Now just a minute, George. I can show you some of the 
finest bank ads and promotionary material you could wish 
to see—I can introduce you to some sellers of bank services 
who would make you stand in line. 

“Okay and all right,” said my panel, “but there 
aren’t enough of them, not nearly enough. Let me tell 
you something.” 

Go right ahead and let’s hope there are lots of people lis- 
tening. 

“The only thing wrong with the banking system to- 
day is that it doesn’t realize how good it is. I’ve always 
marveled at the accuracy and the ease with which it 
handles the flow of credit across the country. I think 
that banks are far more efficiently operated than the 
average high type of manufacturing plant and the pre- 
cision of your routine is a remarkable achievement.” 

Now, that’s more like it. 

“But! Not enough people know what a bank has 
to sell. The first step in building larger sales staffs is to 
develop more sales-conscious people in the banks. Out of 
the available group of employees exceeding 250,000 
there should be no trouble at all getting the talent to do 
a bang-up job.” 

You realize, of course, that this is more easily said than 
done. It takes time. 


L takes more than that. Besides, most of the burden 
must fall on the senior officers. The sales tempo in any 
bank depends on the senior bankers’ willingness to ac- 
cept the proposition that retail banking needs more sales- 
men. The seniors will be pleasantly surprised to find so 
much good timber among the juniors.”’ 
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Retail banking? Now, do you mean like—? 

“Exactly,”’ answered the panel. “ No difference at all. 
In recent years packages have taken on marvelous 
shapes, colors and designs, which are larger, like nine 
golf clubs instead of one, six bottles of Coca-Cola in- 
stead of one, three stockings instead of a pair—or 
smaller, like five pounds of flour instead of a barrel, or a 
5 cent bar of candy instead of a pound; whatever it is 


the thing must be wrapped up in a manner acceptable 
to the public.” 


Tat still doesn’t answer the question. 

“T’m coming to it. The smaller credit package today 
has forced banks into the retail business. Old sources of 
income have disappeared. In- 
terest rates may rise but nobody 
knows when. The point is that 
banking, like industry, must 
package its product to meet the 
needs of the market, price it 
right and sell it vigorously.” 

Fine. Let’s have an example. 

“Suppose a depositor said 
to you tomorrow, ‘Well, you 
won’t see me around much 
longer. I’m being transferred to 
Milwaukee.’ What would be 
the first thing to flash through 
your mind? You would be 
sorry to see him leave. You’d 
regret the loss of his business. 
But would you think immedi- 
ately of the fellow who might 
be coming to replace him? 
Would you think about the 
time of his arrival, the size of 
his family, the type of house he 
would live in and the type of 
banking service he would re- 
quire? You would, if you were 
a sales-conscious banker.” 


THE RIGHT 
CLOSING 
TACTICS 


Wir that, let’s turn the discussion over to Edgar 
Guest, who once had this to say about sales appeal: 


“The reason people pass one door 
To patronize another store 
Is not because the busier place 
Has better silks or gloves or lace; 
It largely lies 
In pleasant words and smiling eyes; 
The true trade magnet, I believe, 
Is just the treatment folks receive.” 
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How Bankers Aid Land Planning 


F. D. FARRELL 


Dr. FARRELL, as president of the Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and as a member of the Advisory Council of 
the Agricultural Commission of the A. B. A., has provided 
invaluable leadership in the Kansas land-use planning 
program. 


tinuation of the country road. Along Main Street 

are located the banks that exist as a result of 
their service to agriculture and since the prosperity of 
the community depends upon the farmer, the local bank 
that is out of touch with agriculture is out of reach of 
profits. Farmers are bank directors, and bankers are 
sometimes farmers. Many of the farms are owned up 
and down Main Street, sometimes unwillingly, some- 
times for security, and occasionally for speculative 
purposes. Here is both an opportunity and an obligation 
for the local banker to perform a dual and vital role in 
the advancement of his community. 

Realization of the significance of this relationship has 
caused state bankers associations in farming regions to 
have agricultural committees. Under this plan, each 
county is represented by a key banker, whose responsi- 
bility it is to find opportunities for the banks in the 
county to serve agriculture by promoting worthy agri- 
cultural improvements. The intensity and effectiveness 
of this activity depends upon the alertness of the county 
key banker. 


Mi‘ STREET in a rural town or village is but a con- 


Kansas has 105 counties. Every county does not have 
a county bankers association. Every county, however, 
has a county key banker appointed by the agricultural 
committee of the Kansas Bankers Association. Local 
participation in agricultural improvement varies from 
distributing hatching eggs to financing permanent enter- 
prises. The Kansas Bankers Association has sponsored a 
definite agricultural program for many years. 

The lime and legume program was one of the most 
conspicuous. In this cooperative activity some banks 
purchased lime spreaders and phosphate drills. Others 
interested their patrons in legumes by circular letters, 
personal solicitation, and often by loans for financing 
seeding. Eastern Kansas bankers who financed dairy 
cattle purchases 15 years ago now find buyers from all 
parts of the United States coming to their counties. 

In 1940 the Kansas bankers published and distributed 
8,000 copies of a soil and water conservation leaflet. 
It was revised for 1941, with a supplement on water 
conservation. These publications are being distributed 
to planning committees, 4-H club leaders, vocational 
agriculture teachers, county agents, and banks. 

Key bankers in 1939 assisted in the organization of 
county poultry committees to develop permanent poul- 
try programs and secure participation in the World 
Poultry Congress at Cleveland. 
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The Kansas Bankers Association was the sponsor 
of farm management associations at the beginning of 
the program in 1929 and still actively support them. 

This association has cooperated in the state 4-H pro- 
gram for many years and its appropriation at present 
amounts to $800. This is used to promote those necessary 
and splendid phases of club work for which public funds 
cannot be used. 


Tae latest agricultural activity claiming the attention 
of county key bankers is land-use planning. 

Bankers can assist farmer committees in determining 
land-use capabilities. The banker knows the ownership 
history of many farms, and has practical ideas about 
rural problems. Selfishly, land-use planning will enable 
banks to make safer loans. County planning locates the 
bright spots as well as the sore spots in agriculture. The 
banker has a personal interest in land-use planning if 
he is to maintain his position as the guardian of the 
prosperity of his community. Every year Kansas agri- 
culture produces 400 million dollars of new wealth. 

On the subject of land-planning, M. A. Limbocker, 
president, The Citizens National Bank, Emporia, 
Kansas, recently said: 

“As bankers, we may be in doubt as to the value of 
all heretofore proposed remedies to assist farmers; but 
there is, at least, one set-up now to which all bankers can 
heartily subscribe and one that should prove of benefit 
both to the farmer and banker — the cooperative land- 
use planning program. Such a program has a direct and 
sensible bearing upon rural credit. By the furtherance 
of such a program the farmer obtains a correct survey of 
his own business and the banker receives information 
that should justify him in extending a much increased 
line of rural credit. 

“‘Land-use planning is a cooperative undertaking of 
farmers, research specialists, technical personnel, farm 
societies and college extension departments, and one in 
which the banker can well take an active part. 

“These land-use planning committees take an inven- 
tory of the county resources—its soil, water, grass, for- 
ests, et cetera, its population groupings, and its social 
and economic structure. At the same time, an analysis is 
made of prevailing conditions and situations to deter- 
mine the problem facing the people of the county, decid- 
ing which adjustment measures will contribute to the 
stabilization and security of agriculture. 

“We know that agricultural loans, except those on 
livestock that are being fed for market, are not very 
liquid; and, to benefit a farmer, the banker must enter- 
tain loans of longer duration if he is going to be of 
assistance. 

“To justify this, the banker must have just such 
information as can be obtained under the land-use 
planning program.” 
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PICTURE LOG Eastern Regional Conference 


WELVE STATES were represented by 
, en 1,200 bankers at the American 
Bankers Association Eastern Regional 
Conference on Savings and Commercial 
Banking at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on March 5-7. 


LeapEeRsS—left to right, Roy R. Marquardt, 
president, Savings Division of the A.B.A., and 
vice-president, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; A.B.A. President P. D. Houston, who is 
board chairman of American National Bank, 
Nashville; Stuart C. Frazier, vice-president, 
A.B.A. Savings Division and vice-president, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank of Seattle; 
and Philip A. Benson, past President of the 
A.B.A., and president, The Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn 


WIDE WORLD 


Pusuic Retations— Above, left, Samuel N. Pickard, speaking, William T. Wilson, seated, chairman and director, respec- 

tively, of the A.B.A. Public Relations Council; DereNse Loans—J. Harvie Wilkinson, Jr., chairman, A.B.A. National 

Defense Loans Committee and vice-president, State-Planters Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, speaking; seated, left to right, 
E. S. Chappelear, David C. Barry and Broderick Haskell 


Left to right across page, 
round table leaders—DeE- 
FENSE PrRoGRAM AND Mort- 
Loans—Myron F. 
Converse; CONSUMER CRED- 
it—H. Douglas Davis and 
Walter B. French; ScHoo. 
Savincs, E. M. Van Lone 


Below, left, Economics Rounp TaBLe—seated, left to right, Professors Willard E. Atkins, A. Anton Friedrich, Montfort 

Jones and Dr. William A. Irwin; Dr. Harold Stonier, speaking; LUNcHEoN—head table—right, left to right, Mr. Marquardt, 

Mr. Benson; W. Randolph Burgess, president, New York State Bankers Association and vice-chairman, National City 

Bank of New York, the main speaker; Allan Sproul, president, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, guest of honor; Mr. 
Houston, Dr. Stonier, William A. White, and Percy H. Johnston 


J. WRAY KERR PHOTOS 
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Educational Displays . . . Banker-Suppliers Lunch . . . Ohio A.I.B. . . 


f Epucationat Dis- 
| ALLEN WWALES pLays—bankers at- 
Ez tending the March 

Regional Conference 

eee in New York found 

plenty of profitable 

ideas. Interesting ex- 

amples, left and right 


f 


Below, BANKERS- 
Suppers LuNcH- 

EON at the Waldorf- 

Astoria preceding 
the Regional Con- 


9 
ference. See page 92 


Earty Birps—below, left, J. W. 
Healey and R. L. Middlemas, right, 
of Leominster, Massachusetts 


J. WRAY KERR 
STATE-WIDE MEET—below, Ohio A.I.B. members who attended a meeting in Columbus during the mid- Winter meeting 
of the Ohio Bankers Association. See page 20 of the April Bulletin 
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Louisville Regional Conference . . . A.B.A. Staff... Agricultural Meet 


“> 
CANFIELD & SHOOK, INC, 
LouisviLtLE, Ky.—The A.B.A. Regional Conference was being held just as BANKING went to press, consequently no 


pictures of the sessions were available. Above, air view of the business section of the conference city 


CONFERENCE 
CHAIRMAN— 
Merle E. Rob- 
ertson, president, 
Liberty National 
Bank and Trust 
Company, Louis- 
ville, was gen- 
eral committee 
chairman of the 
regional confer- 
ence 


CONTINENTAL BY R. M. G., INC. 
AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE—below, bankers attending the 
Colorado Bankers Association agricultural conference at Fort 
Collins inspect a lamb feeding lot 


a 2 $ NT A.B.A. Starr—Consumer Credit Department Director W. B. 
agp French, standing, explains the functions of his division in one of 


a series of A.B.A. staff conferences 
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Customer Relations . . . Rochester and Winston-Salem Annual Banquets . . . 


CustoMER RELATIONS—above, bankers from San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Monterey and Santa Cruz counties, 
California, at Watsonville to hear William Powers, A.B.A. Director of Customer Relations 


A. L. BROWN 


Rocuester (N. Y.) CHaprer, above, celebrates its 36th annual banquet. Frank M. Totton, vice-president, Chase Na 
tional Bank, New York, was main speaker and National President J. L. Dart was guest of honor 


Winston-SaLem Cuaprer held its banquet on March 8. Below, left to right, Mayor J. R. Fain, who is president of City 
National Bank; National Educational Director William A. Irwin, speaker: and Chapter President Robert L. Heckard 


SAm HOOD 
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Mr. MARSHALL is secretary of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 


E were and we still are up against a problem, a 
\ tough problem. Perhaps the best way to describe 
it is to state it in its simplest terms, bluntly. Over 
the past several years our member banks in the rural 
areas of New York State have been yielding too large a 
share of good, lucrative, short-term farm credit business 
to non-bank suppliers of credit. Why? The farmers in 
our state use an estimated $125,000,000 of short-term 
credit annually, but farm loans by commercial banks 
have been running around an aggregate of $31,300,000 
annually. Why? Why do the good risk business farmers 
no longer search out their commercial banks for credit? 
Why have the production credit associations and other 
Government-sponsored agricultural agencies been able 
to run up such an impressive volume of loans in recent 
years? Why do so many farmers continue to finance 
their purchases through dealers and merchants. Why? 
That was the problem and those were the questions 
this association’s Committee on Agriculture made an 
effort to face squarely and boldly several months ago, 
and with a determination to “do something”. The 
members conferred long among themselves, with other 
bankers, with farmers, with representatives of agricul- 
tural credit agencies and with experts on farm economics 
at the New York State College of Agriculture. 
The remedy almost suggested itself. It was decided to 
pioneer in a little educational project, to sponsor a 
“Farm Credit School”. Its purpose was to be two-fold: 


A Farm Credit School 


HAROLD J. MARSHALL 


Bank-Farm Leapers—left to right, Mr. Marshall; A. G. Brown, Deputy Manager, A.B.A. Farm Credit Department; E. 
B. Guild, chairman, New York Association’s Committee on Agriculture; E. H. Thomson, president, Federal Land Bank, 


first, to offer to all commercial bankers in the state and 
to anyone else interested an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the fundamentals underlying agricul- 
tural financing, and, second, to give them an opportu- 
nity to discuss contemporary farm credit problems with 
others directly involved. 

To these ends a curriculum of lectures was devised, 
and, with the cooperation of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, it was arranged to have these lec- 
tures delivered at a two-day seminar at the college in 
Ithaca, New York, on March 10 and 11. The curriculum 
was unique in many respects, but chiefly in the breadth 
and scope of the subjects it embraced. There were 
addresses by farm bankers, by business farmers direct 
from the soil and the dairies, by representatives of 
competing agricultural credit agencies, by a dealer and 
a merchant, by the best agricultural professorial talent 
available, and—by no means the least important—by a 
farmer’s wife. 

There was no way of determining ahead how much 
appeal, if any, the project would stimulate among our 
farm bankers. The idea was new, its proposed execution 
pretty bold. But any fears which had been entertained 
along those lines were quickly dispelled when 200 
bankers from all parts of the state enrolled the first day 
—a day featured by a very heavy snowstorm. 

All the lecturers “went to town”. They seized on 
every opportunity to thunder their complaints against 
the way commercial bankers have been handling their 
farm credit business. No punches were pulled; spades 
were called spades. There was no pampering. Bankers 


Springfield, Mass.; Dr. W. I. Myers, head of the Agricultural College’s Department of Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management; D. H. Otis, Director, A.B.A. Agricultural Commission; Otis A. Thompson, president, National Bank & 
Trust Co., Norwich; R. Tyler Space, acting state director, Farm Security Administration; and W. Randolph Burgess, 
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president of New York State Bankers Association and vice-chairman, National City Bank of New York 


| 


FARMER-PROFESSOR—left, above, Earl Clark, farmer of Norwich, who discussed credit needs of the farmer; right, Dr. Van B. 
Hart, Farm Management Professor, New York State College of Agriculture, who analyzed factors affecting farm incomes 


conditions. 


They also heard many helpful and constructive sug- 
gestions for future action. Farm credit originates on the 


farm, they were told, and the 
farm is the place to look for it. 
They were urged to visit farmers, 
to get out in the field and in the 
barns, to listen to the things 
farmers can’t write down on their 
loan applications—things which 
have a vital bearing on his ability 
to repay a loan. Advertise, they 
were told. If they can offer a serv- 
ice on a more advantageous basis 
than any other supplier of credit 
they should say so—loudly. Per- 
haps it would be a good idea, too, 
it was suggested, if the bankers 
revised their lending philosophy a 
little, at least to the extent of 
having it include a consideration 


not only of the question, “Is this a good loan for my 
bank to make”’? but also, “In making this loan will I 
be helping the farmer to help himself’’? 

To permit the attending bankers to participate 


heard themselves accused of being lacking in imagina- 
tion, of failing to keep abreast of swiftly changing 


directly in the proceedings questions were invited from 
the floor after each lecture. One whole session was de- 


CLASS AND LaBoR 
SouTHERN NEw York Fares. 1907- 


CLASS Lapor INC 


$112 
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voted to the asking and answering of questions. The 


Dr. Myers, who spoke on the agricul- 
tural credit situation in New York State 


SPEAKING FROM EXPERIENCE, below, left, George Stebbins, treasurer, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, Springfield, 
Mass., and Nicholas Jamba, manager, Agricultural Department, National Bank & Trust Company, Norwich, discussed 


questions were submitted anonymously in writing to 
a panel of “‘experts”’ on banking and economic topics. 


It was apparent long before its 
end that the “‘school’’ was a great 
success. Through it a problem had 
been faced, its components broken 
down, its remedy prescribed in 
practical terms. Every banker felt 
he had learned something he can 
put to good use in building up his 
farm loan portfolio. Among the 
most gratifying tributes paid to 
the project was the suggestion 
that it be adopted as one of this 
association’s regular annual func- 
tions. Some suggested that the 
association sponsor quarterly sem- 
inars on contemporary agricultural 
credit problems. Whatever the 
future course of action may be, 


this pioneering effort stands as a splendid, practical 
demonstration of what commercial bankers in rural 
areas can do to keep themselves alert to all opportuni- 
ties to be of service to their farm customers. 


specific farm credit cases; right, Mrs. E. B. Bickford, Solon, New York, spoke on farm credit problems as seen by a woman 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. McCANN reports on activities of national, state 
and local bankers’ organizations. 


Meeting Technique 


WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION reports a welcome 
change in the procedure of conducting regional group 
meetings. Instead of the customary speech by one or 
another association executive, several officers form a 
panel and are quizzed by a member of the executive 
council or by the group chairman. This technique was 
introduced recently at the annual meeting of Group I 
at Eau Claire on the general theme “ Association Policies 
and Activities.” Although the script was hastily pre- 
pared in time for only one rehearsal, the panel discussion 
held interest for an hour and twenty minutes. Group 
members enthusiastically voted this type of meeting the 
most constructive yet devised. 

Will Competition 
SENIOR LAW students of 
five Georgia universities 
are competing for cash 
awards in a will contest 
sponsored by the four At- 
lanta clearinghouse banks. 
Documents will be rated on 
the basis of comprehensive 
handling of the hypothetical case prepared by the 
clearinghouse trust committee. Thirty-five dollars has 
been allocated to each school as prizes to be distributed 
in whatever manner the respective deans decide. The 
jury of awards will be composed of one trust officer from 
each member bank. 
Savings Bank Life 

THE SAVINGS BANK life insurance bill, approved last 
month by the Connecticut senate banks committee, 
marks a new milestone of mutual bank expansion in this 
field. The program in major respects resembles both the 
Massachusetts and New York applications. Issuing 
banks will be required to raise a “special surplus advance 
fund” through sale of $10 par value certificates bearing 
not more than 4 per cent interest, to be retired after 
earnings reach $10,000 and then only with the approval 
of the insurance commissioner. Policies would be limited 
to $1,000 with a total $3,000 insurance to any one in- 
dividual. Annuities could be issued up to $200 a year. 
Banks entering the field would be required to contribute 


to the guarantee fund 4 per cent of premiums until 
$100,000 is thus accumulated. 


Clinic 


THE MorTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION of America 
holds an April clinic for representatives from Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. Some 200 associates of insurance concerns, 
banks and loan agencies will meet at Cincinnati to dis- 
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cuss five pertinent questions on mortgage activities. 
Main bone of contention is expected to be on the ques- 
tion as to whether the FHA should permit 80 and 90 
per cent loans on old homes as well as new as a means 
of preserving established neighborhoods and preventing 
further deterioration in older localities. 


Speakers Bureau 


A. F. RatHert, chairman of the speakers bureau, 
committee on education and public relations, ILLINOIS 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, has completed a state-wide 
contact with high schools and civic groups. The plan for 
the ensuing year is to provide a series of banking talks by 
volunteer local members to all Illinois high schools. 
Safe Deposit 

THE OKLAHOMA SAFE Deposit AssOcIATION has 
drafted a new uniform rental contract for the adoption 
of members of the Oklahoma Bankers Association. This 
form clearly outlines the obligations and liabilities of 
both parties in 14 specific points. Among other things, it 
provides for the continuance of the contract in the 
event the renter fails to return his keys on or before the 
date of expiration, and for direct charges against the 
renter’s account for overdue rental fees and all expenses 
involved in changing locks, key replacements, etc. The 
objective of the association is first to encourage the 
general use of a paper contract and, second, to provide 
uniform rules and regulations throughout the state. 


Insurance Forum 


WHEN THE BANKERS INSURANCE FORUM was organ- 
ized in September 1939, it was decided that the group 
would function upon the advice of rotating committees 
which would prepare programs with an educational 
theme and with the motive of suggesting corrective leg- 
islation and cooperation with rating companies. In 
New York State, the Forum has been responsible for 
the elimination of certain inequalities in the real prop- 
erty law pertaining to fire insurance. The principal 
topic of discussion this year will be casualty coverage. 


Jubilee 


At ExceLsior Sprincs, May 

12-14, the Muissourt BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION, organized at Lebanon 

in 1891 with 82 charter members, 

will celebrate the close of a half 

century of service to the state’s 

membership. Arrangements for an 

unusually strong program of ad- 

dresses, entertainment and special 

features are well underway. There’s 

also something special afoot for 

banks rounding out 50 years of continuous service in 

1941, and particularly for those “in the harness” for 
the two score and ten. 
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A. F. SOzIO 


Bankers, bank equipment and supply manufacturer representatives and A.B.A. staff members attending conference at 
the Waldorf-Astoria 


Aids to Broader Bank Service 


Mr. BERGER, treasurer of the Norristown-Penn Trust 
Company of Norristown, Pennsylvania, was chairman of 
the meetings of which he writes. 


To the Editor of BANKING: 
HEN we discussed, in August 1939, the tentative 
\\ plan to have a meeting of the representatives of 
the manufacturers of bank supplies and services, 
we felt that there was a mutuality of interests between 
them, BANKING, and the banks and bankers throughout 
the country. 

At a two-day meeting held just before the Eastern Re- 
gional Conference in March 1940, these representatives 
gave freely of their experience in making recommenda- 
tions which were useful to BANKING in its editorial 
policies. Their recommendations also were invaluable 
in connection with the issuance of the customer rela- 
tions series “‘ Building Business for your Bank”. 

This year a one-day meeting was scheduled. At that 
meeting A. G. Brown discussed the outline for the activ- 
ities of his Department of Agricultural Credit. Dr. 
Ernest M. Fisher discussed in detail the manner in 
which his department is seeking to provide for improved 
mortgage and real estate financing. Walter B. French 
set forth in detail the manner in which his department 
is assisting banks along consumer credit lines. 

William Powers, Director of Customer Relations, 
outlined the manner in which his department is assisting 
in making effective their efforts to keep the members of 
their banking staffs informed. 

Dr. Paul Cadman also spoke briefly with regard to the 
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work he has been doing as Economist of the Association. 

After each of these departmental discussions, the 
members of the group took ample advantage of the 
opportunity to ask questions. 

Then, following the rule which was agreed upon at 
the original meeting in 1940, all members of the A.B.A. 
staff and of BANKING retired, leaving the bank service 
representatives free to discuss more freely the subject 
material to which they had listened. 

In our discussion we also considered the question of 
mutuality of interests. I believe the representatives 
present readily agreed that not only was the work in the 
fields which were discussed assisting in broadening bank 
service and, therefore, aiding and enlarging the market 
for their products, but that these representatives and 
their firms had a broader mutual interest with privately 
owned but publicly chartered and supervised banking. 
They readily realized that whatever assistance they 
could give to banks and banking in perfecting bank 
services to the general public would be of definite and 
continuing value in the successful maintenance of our 
present banking system to which the Association, by 
vote of its convention, is continually pledged, and on 
which the market for much of their product depends. 

I believe it only fair to report to you that the repre- 
sentatives who attended felt that we had had another 
successful meeting. When I have had the opportunity 
to review the stenotype notes of the meeting, I will re- 
port further. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. FRED BERGER 
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A Certified Real 
Estate Mart 


ANKERS attending the A.B.A. Eastern Regional 
B Conference on Savings and Commercial Banking 
listened with great interest to an account of the 
Certified Real Estate Mart which lending institutions in 
and near Springfield, Massachusetts, are now operating. 
On the theory that the sale of used properties is a 
matter of merchandising, the mart provides a means for 
establishing fair market values—certified by experts- 
in which prospective buyers will have confidence. 

This unusual organization had its origin at a real es- 
tate clinic in Springfield last November, conducted by 
Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, Director of Research in Mortgage 
and Real Estate Finance, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Representatives of 20 savings banks attended 
and participated in the preliminary discussion of plans 
for a cooperative effort to sell “other real estate”, put- 
ting the used building before the public in somewhat the 
same manner as the automobile industry has handled 
the used car. At the New York conference Alfred H. 
Hastings, president of the Springfield Institution for 
Savings and chairman of the mart’s governing board, 
described the new organization, paying tribute to Dr. 
Fisher’s contribution toward it. 


i BRIEF, this association of institutions owning real 
estate is based on the premise that merchandise offered 
for sale must be right, that the price must be right, and 
that the purchaser must be convinced both merchandise 
and price are right. 

The plan provides that the mart shall be— 


“ 


. a non-profit organization whose purpose will be to assist 
in the marketing of real estate owned by mortgage lending in- 
stitutions. Its principal function will be, through competent and 
disinterested experts, to establish sales prices for properties 
listed with it, which prices shall be fair to both purchaser and 
seller, and to advertise such properties for sale at the prices so 
established. It shall receive no commissions for sales effected by 
it, but shall collect dues and listing fees to be expended solely 
for the promotion of the objects of the association.” 


Mr. Hastings speak- 
ing at New York 


Certificate 
Te 
CERTIFIED REAL ESTATE MART 
An Association of Institutions Owning Real Estate in Spring field and Vicinity 
By 
ITS BOARD OF CERTIFIERS 


This is to certify that the property at. . . 


has been examined by the undersigned Board of Certifiers. This board consists of a builder, 
an architect and three men actively engaged as brokers or appraisers in dealing with real 
estate in Springfield and vicinity. As a result of our persenal examination of the property 
and after considering the condition and architecture of the buildings and the location of the 
property, we hereby certify to the Certified Real Estate Mart that in our considered and 
unanimous opinion, the fair market value of this property on this day is. . . 


Date 


This is the text of the certificate of “fair market value” issued 
by the mart’s Board of Certifiers. Surrounding the text is a 
decorative border 


The mart’s board of expert certifiers is composed of 
three realtors, a builder and an architect. These five men 
inspect each listed property and make independent val- 
uations. They are unpaid, except for a fixed appraisal 
fee. They do not enter into a sale; theirs, rather, is the 
extremely important function of winning the confidence 
of the buyer by certifying values. 

As a matter of fact, neither the architect nor the 
builder is concerned with price. The builder inspects a 
property to see if the merchandise is right, while the 
architect looks for possible changes which might im- 
prove the property. 

The certifiers’ functions are thus defined in the official 
plan of operation: 

It shall be the duty of the board of certifiers to inspect each 
property submitted for that purpose by a member of the mart 
and to issue a certificate establishing a fair sales price for each 
such property together with a report as to the architectural 
quality and general physical condition thereof. If, upon inspec- 
tion, it is found that reasonable architectural changes or physical 
improvements seem desirable, it shall be the duty of the board to 
recommend such changes and to establish the sales price which 
would become effective on the completion of such changes, if 
made. 

The charter members of the association are Massa- 
chusetts mutual savings banks but now any “recog- 
nized mortgage lending institution owning real estate 
located in Greater Springfield . . . may be accepted 
for membership by a majority vote of the board of 
governors.” The dues are $10 a year. 

Any member who pays a prescribed fee may submit 
for appraisal and report any property it owns within the 
area of Greater Springfield. When the certifiers have 
reported on the property the member notifies the mart’s 
governors whether it elects to accept the valuation and 
list the property for sale through the organization. If 
the decision is affirmative the member pays the listing 
fee and the parcel is listed. It must remain listed for at 
least 60 days unless sold. If it is not sold in that time, 
extension of the listing may be obtained. 

The owner is unrestricted as to terms of sale, but may 
not sell for less than the certified price. 

If the board of certifiers is unable to certify a property, 
the member may apply to the governors for a review of 
the negative report. 
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A.B.A. Washington Office... 


HE Office of the General Counsel of the American 
Dake Association in Washington has been the 
scene of great activity during the last several months as 
the result of the almost continuous sessions of Congress, 
necessitating constant attention to pending and sug- 
gested legislation affecting banking; the growing com- 
petition of government lending agencies with chartered 
banking; and the supreme effort being made by the 
banks to aid in national defense through loans and the 
dissemination of information to industry. 

The Washington legal staff daily examines and ana- 
lyzes new bills introduced in Congress and the rulings 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, the Treasury 
Department, and of other bureaus. It also follows the 
action of Congressional committees and otherwise assists 
the Committee on Federal Legislation. 


D. J. Needham, above, heads the A.B.A. Legal Department Right, Mr. Brott 

in Washington. Prior to joining the Association as General and Mrs. Ethel 

Counsel in 1933, Mr. Needham was counsel for the Central E. Phillips of the 

National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. He is assisted in Washington secretarial staff 
by Assistant General Counsel J. Olney Brott 


This office assists banks in preparing for 
hearings before government agencies. 
Left, left to right, Miss Thelma Boes, Mr. 
Needham, Harold V. Amberg, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Chicago, 
in Washington on business, and Mr. Brott 


A completely equipped office is available for the use of visiting bankers, as well as stenographic services. Below, left, the out-of 
town bankers’ office; right, two secretarial workers, Miss Boes, left, and Miss Lois Brown 


PHOTOS BY HARRIS & EWING 
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The Bureau of Internal Revenue recently granted a hearing to a group of bankers who protested against the Bureau’s ruling that 

bank directors are employees under the Social Security Act. Those attending were, above, seated, left to right, J. H. Hogan, 

president, Kerrick (Minn.) State Bank; H. C. Emens, cashier, First National Bank, Cairo, N. Y.; R. G. Amling, vice-president, 

National Bank of Lanark, Ill.; J. H. Boeschen, Jr., cashier, Bank of Hyde Park, New Hyde Park, N. Y.; H. J. Marshall, secre- 

tary, New York State Bankers Association; and Thomas Motlow, president, Farmers Bank, Lynchburg, Tenn.; standing, Mr. 
Brott and Mr. Needham 


Bulletins pertaining to new and proposed legislation and communications concerning rulings, regulations, et cetera, of govern- 
ment departments, are sent periodically to state secretaries. Above, left, library; right, telephone and file room 


The office of General Coun- 
sel is frequently asked to 
keep in touch with the 
individual problems of 
banks pending before vari- 
ous government agencies 
and to arrange conferences 
with bureau chiefs. Right, 
Mr. Brott and Mr. Need- 
ham conferring with Ord 
Preston, president, Union 
Trust Company, and 
A. M. McLachlen, vice- 
president, McLachlen 
Banking Corporation, 
both of Washington 


PHOTOS BY HARRIS & EWING 
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Kansas A.L.B. 


ANSAS boasts of so many outstanding accomplish- 

kK ments—for instance, banks that weathered the 

depression better than those of any other state; 

the greatest per capita wealth of any state; and the larg- 

est percentage of college students for each 1,000 of popu- 

lation—that it is small wonder the educational activi- 

ties of the American Institute of Banking Section of the 

American Bankers Association have had a high degree of 
success in the Sunflower State. 

The trend has been toward the organization of study 
groups in preference to chapters, with the Committee on 
Banking Education of the Kansas Bankers Association 
providing the leadership. 

The chief difference between a chapter and a study 
group is that the latter is organized in a locality where 
a chapter cannot be formed because of a lack of numbers, 
50 potential members being the minimum for a chapter. 

Study groups are virtually independent units and 
have the same rights and privileges as chapters. 

From 12 organizations on January 1, 1940, with a 
class enrolment of 372, to 24 units on January 1, 1941, 
with students numbering 609, is the Kansas record of 
expansion. To explain this achievement, it is necessary 
to explore the mechanics of the sponsoring committees. 


Atrnovcn prior to the Spring of 1940 the Committee 
on Banking Education of the state association had super- 
vised A.I.B. activities, with reasonably good results, 
during the Spring the Junior Bankers Conference was 
authorized as a section of the state association. A half- 
day session of this group was held during the associa- 
tion’s annual convention last May, with 360 juniors, 
from all parts of the state, participating. 

Considering the fact that the framework of the Junior 
Bankers Conference organization was begun less than a 
year ago, the results achieved are quite remarkable. 

The procedure followed in perfecting the structure of 
the junior conference was, first, the creation of nine 
regional groups embracing substantially the same terri- 
torial division of the state as the Kansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation groups. A junior banker was chosen from each 
of these regions to serve on the parent body’s Com- 
mittee on Banking Education. 

These nine young men are destined to travel widely 
and to promote the interests of the conference on several 
fronts, as we shall see. 

A second link in the junior conference set-up is a state 
committee, which is largely a policy-making body. Its 
membership consists of the same nine young men, plus 
three executive officers—Maurice L. Breidenthal, Jr., 
assistant cashier, Security National Bank, Kansas City, 
Kansas, president; W. Dale Critser, assistant cashier, 
Fourth National Bank, Wichita, vice-president; and 
Fred M. Bowman, secretary, Kansas Bankers Associa- 
tion, Topeka, secretary. 

Having already won membership on the Committee 
on Banking Education and on the state committee of 
the Junior Bankers Conference, these nine junior bank- 
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Study Groups 


Maurice L. Breidenthal, 
Jr., assistant cashier, Se- 
curity National Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas, is 
president of the Junior 
Bankers Conference 


ers now find themselves serving in another capacity—as 
chairmen of their respective conference regional groups. 

Each of these units was subdivided and at the pres- 
ent time an aggregate of 66 committeemen are serving 
in 105 Kansas counties. 

On the completion of the state organization, evening 
meetings were held at central points within each of the 
main junior conference groups, when plans were laid to 
interest both the executive and junior bank staffs in 
setting up new and the revival of inactive study groups. 
These committeemen have produced gratifying results. 
In fact, their approach has proved more effective than 
was that of the original members of the Committee on 
Banking Education when they supervised this activity. 

The net result, although recorded above, is repeated— 
several new study classes were organized and three or 
four dormant ones revitalized, increasing the number of 
units from 12 to 24 and the enrolment from 372 to 609. 


Aswe from the primary objective of creating study 
groups, at present each of the nine Junior Banker Con- 
ference units is conducting other activities, including 
seminars. These are intended to broaden the interest of 
the juniors in their banks as well as in their communities. 

Another important phase of the work undertaken by 
the regional groups is the planning of strategy by the 
juniors in approaching farm groups, such as 4-H club 
leaders, county agricultural agents and teachers of 
vocational agricultural training, for the purpose of ex- 
tending bank credit to the farm youth of Kansas for the 
purchase of cattle, poultry, and for other productive 
purposes. In making bank credit available to the younger 
generation of farmers it is hoped that they will be edu- 
cated to the use of bank credit facilities. 

The Kansas Bankers Association defrays the overhead 
expenses of the Junior Bankers Conference, such as 
transportation, hotel, meals, telephone and postage. 

No membership fees are assessed against the members 
of this organization and to the committeemen is left the 
selection of their own leaders. For example, the group 
chairmen and vice-chairmen constitute a nominating 
committee which makes recommendations to the presi- 
dent of the Kansas Bankers Association, who appoints 
those nominated to serve as state officers. 
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195 Big Banks’ | 


Defense Loans 


Top Half Billion 


A.B.A. Reports On | 
A Sample Survey 


More than $500,000,000 of 
commitments for defense loans 
was reported to the American 
Bankers Association as out- 
standing on Dec. 31, 1940, by 
195 of the country’s larger 
banks, according to a sampling 
survey of defense lending activ- 
ity made by the Association. 
Questionnaires were sent to 
the country’s 200 largest banks. | 
The 195 institutions replying | 
are in 79 cities. 

These banks reported that | 
their commitments outstand- 
ing Dec. 31 amounted to 
$572,949,466 on loans for de- 
fense purposes. In addition, 
they reported negotiations in 
progress, “with loan likely to 
result,’’ on 570 loans totaling 
$112,235,733. They further re- 
ported that $247,441,414 of 
the $572,949,466 was actually 
in use by defense goods sup- 
pliers on Dec. 31. 

“The enlarging flow of de- 
fense orders is resulting in a 
steadily growing number of 
loans and subsequent surveys 
will show a substantial increase 
over these figures,”’ said P. D. 
Houston, President of the 
A.B.A., in making this an- 
nouncement. 

The survey indicated that 
the banks are making the great 
majority of their defense loans 
without requiring the assign- 
ment of Government contracts 
as security, although the taking 
of this assignment is permitted 
by law. Seventy-five per cent 
of the loans reported were made 
without assignment of con- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Conference Pictures 

Nearly 1,200 bankers 
attended the A.B.A.’s 
New York regional con- 
ference last month. Some 
pictorial highlights of the 
meetings will be found on 
pages 85 and 86. 


PAPER 


Consumer Credit Bankers to Confer in St. Louis 


| 
| A.B.A. Conference Apr. 23-25 Features 


Discussion Sessions for small Groups 


A large attendance is expected at the national consumer credit 
conference being held in St. Louis, Apr. 23-25, by the American 


Bankers Association. 


Kenton R. Cravens, chairman of the Association’s Consumer 
Credit Council and vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Co., 


View of downtown St. Louis, the consumer credit conference city 


Hot Springs Scene of Association’s 
Executive Council Meeting, Apr. 27-30 


The Spring Meeting of the 


Executive Council of the Amer- | 


ican Bankers Association takes 
place April 27-30, inclusive, at 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 

President P. D. Houston is 
in general charge of this im- 
portant gathering of the A.B.A. 
official family. 

The Council, which admin- 
isters the Association's affairs 
in the interim between sessions 
of the general convention, will 
consider matters of importance 
and interest to the A.B.A., 
receiving reports on Associa- 
tion activities from officers of 
the various commissions, coun- 
cils and committees, and from 
staff members. 


Two “Specials” 
Two special trains will be at 
the disposal of bankers going to 


and from Hot Springs. One, 
serving New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, leaves New York at 
6:15 P.M. Saturday, Apr. 26, 
reaching Hot Springs at 7 
o'clock the next morning. Start- 
ing the return trip at midnight 
May 1, it reaches New York 
at noon that day. 

The other special is the an- 
nual Springtonic, serving Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Indianapolis 
and Cincinnati. The Chicago 
section, over the Big Four 
route, leaves that city at 2 
P.M. April 26, while the cars 
from St. Louis depart at 12:05. 
The train reaches Hot Springs 
at 7 A.M. Apr. 27. Returning, 
the Springtonic leaves at mid- 

| night Apr. 30. Special cars will 
be available for the direct 
routes to Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Chicago. 


has announced the program 
for the general sessions and 
group meetings in the Statler 
Hotel. 

Speakers at the general ses- 
sions include Chester C. Davis, 
president, First National Bank 
of St. Louis, who until recently 
was a member of the Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve 
System; J. J. Schumann, Jr., 
president, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation; Thomas 
C. Boushall, president, Morris 
Plan Bank of Virginia; and 
Charles H. Watts, president, 
Beneficial Management Cor- 
poration, Newark, N.’J. 

Topics to be discussed dur- 
ing the sessions include state 
legislation for consumer credit 
standards, direct financing, op- 
erating costs of consumer credit 
departments, personal loans, 
interviewing, credit investiga- 
tion and collection, accounting 
and operating procedure, au- 
tomobile loans, and promotion 
and advertising. 

The bankers attending will 
be divided into small groups 
for the working sessions of the 
conference, at which the same 
subjects will be discussed si- 
multaneously in each group. 
This procedure is being fol- 
lowed, Mr. Cravens explained, 
in order that the sessions may 
be conducted as informally as 
possible, with a maximum 
amount of discussion of each 
topic and ample opportunity 
for each banker to profit as 
much as possible from each 
discussion. 

The morning of April 23 will 

(Continued on page 100) 
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They’re Speaking at St. Louis 


W. B. French 


E. S. Woolley 


Consumer Credit Field Is No Bonanza; 


Requires Close Study, Highest Standards | 


H. H. Christensen, member 
of the Consumer Credit Coun- 
cil, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, points out that once a 
banker decides to enter the 
consumer credit field “he should 
study it as closely as any 
problem he has ever faced.”’ 

‘Bankers who approach this 
subject as something to be 
taken up reluctantly, or as a 
bonanza awaiting some easy 
picking, are badly mistaken,”’ 
asserts Mr. Christensen, who 
is assistant vice-president of 
the American Trust Company, 
San Francisco. Also mistaken 
are those “who look upon it 
with disdain as ‘five and dime’ 
business. 

“Obviously, the average of 
loans made to salaried or wage 
earning individuals is much 
smaller than working capital 
loans for business 
Nevertheless, bankers must 
handle them in an _ ethical 
manner and gain a complete 
understanding of the many 
problems involved in them. 

“Individuals seeking finan- 
cial assistance from banks have 


concerns. 
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the right to expect that they 
shall meet with the highest 
standards of practice; that 
they shall be given considerate 
attention and ample oppor- 
tunity to cite their problems. 
“They should be welcomed 

desirable customers and 
made to feel that they have as 
much justification to seek 
credit from a bank as has any 
business concern. 


as 


“They should be drawn to 


banks by appropriate advertis- 
ing which offers them genuine 
service and sound advice; not 
by specious promises of easy 
credit on sugar coated terms. 


‘Consumer credit improper- | 
ly handled gives full force to 


the expression ‘there is no free 
scholarship to the school of 
experience.’ 

Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, di- 
rector of Research in Mortgage 
and Real Estate Finance, 
A.B.A., is now a vice-president 
of the American Statistical 
Association. He was elected at 
the organization’s last conven- 
tion. 


Kenton R. Cravens 
Auto Financing 
Guide Issued By 

A.B.A. Section 


Retail Time Sale 
Contracts Covered 


A manual designed to guide 
banks in financing retail auto- 
mobile purchases through deal- 
ers has been issued by the Con- 
sumer Credit Department of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and is being distributed 
to the Association’s member- 
ship on the request of in- 
dividual banks. Walter B. 
French, A.B.A. Deputy Man- 
ager, is in charge of the De- 
partment. 

The publication is intended 
to cover the principal consid- 
erations, with the exception 
of accounting problems, that 
banks must make in purchas- 
ing retail instalment sales con- 
tracts from automobile dealers. 

The manual is divided into 
five sections which discuss 
credit and collateral, collec- 
tions, filing and recording of 
instruments, insurance, and 
automobile dealers and sales 


| plans. It contains 25 illustra- 
| tions of the legal and bank | 
| forms used in this type of con- | 


sumer financing, together with 
two tables dealing with rebates 
and legal filing and recording 


systems in every state. 


“Purchase by banks of re- 


| tail instalment sales contracts 


from automobile dealers on a 
non-recourse basis is a special- 
ized banking activity,” the 
manual states. “While the 
material presented in_ this 
manual is far from complete, 
it represents an endeavor to 
acquaint banks with some of | 


First A.B.A. 
National Consumer 
Credit Meeting 


The consumer credit 
conference at St. Louis is 
the first one to be spon- 
sored on a national basis 
by the American Bankers 
Association. The A.B.A. 
Consumer Credit De- 
partment, headed by 
Walter B. French, was 
formed early in 1940. 


the basic principles involved 
in such an undertaking.” 

In the first section, credit 
applicants, investigations, new 
and used car financing and the 
grading of an applicant’s credit 
are discussed. The second sec- 
tion deals with 30 phases of 
collection procedure, ranging 
from specific collection policies 
to extensions, repossessions, 
and disposal of repossessed cars. 

The manual’s third section 
points out that laws covering 
recording and filing differ in 
each of the states. A compre- 
hensive table is presented 
showing documents to be filed, 
the duration of the legal effec- 
tiveness of the filing, costs and 
fees, and legal officers with 
whom documents be 
filed in each state. 


must 


Insurance Section 
In its fourth section, the 
manual describes the various 
types of automobile insurance, 
evaluates them from the view- 
point of banks that finance 
automobile purchases, and dis- 
cusses the settling of insurance 
claims and losses. 

The concluding section sets 
forth that a bank entering the 
field of automobile financing 
has the choice of two policies 
in getting and handling paper. 

“The direct method in 
dealing with the consumer; the 
indirect method is the plan of 
buying all timesales paper from 
the dealer,”’ the manual says. 


1S 


William T. Wilson, director 
of the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council, has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president of New 
York Financial Advertisers. 
The president is Dudley L. 
Parsons, manager of the pub- 
licity department of The New 
York Trust Company. 
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A.B.A. Gets 395 | 
New Members In| 
First Half Year | 


Chairman Clark’s 


Committee Busy | 


The American Bankers As- 
sociation acquired 395 new | 
members from 38 states in the 
first six months of. the A.B.A. | 


year. This compares with 390 | a 
in the corresponding period of | 5 


1940. | 

A Membership Committee 
report, covering the period | 
from Sept. 1 to Feb. 28, says: 

“It is pleasing to note that | 
the bulk of the new members 
has come from states having 


| best record for February with | 


|new members were obtained 


Brott Is Assistant 


Dunlap C. Clark 
Membersbip Committee Chair- 
man 


a large number of non-member 
banks and, in several instances, 
from states where there was 
little membership activity dur- 
ing a similar period last year.” 
Michigan, Chairman Dun- 
lap C. Clark’s state, upheld 
its reputation for outstanding 
membership records year after 
year by sending in 23 new 
members during the period. 
The territory under Com- 
mitteeman Noel Rush—Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee—turned in an even 
100 new members. The cam- 
paigns in Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, in 
Committeeman Gordon Nes- 
bit’s territory, produced 53. 
Alabama, in the territory of 
\V. C. Bowman, was the scene 
of a drive which gave a sub- 
stantial boost to the member- 
ship percentage through the 
addition of 41 members. George 
Heiser’s area, including New 
Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, turned in 34 mem- 
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| Institute of Banking. 


Roy A. Haines 
Mr. Haines, A.B.A. Vice-presi- 
ent for Kansas, and president, | 
-rairie State Bank, Augusta, is 
an active membership worker 


bers, 26 having come as the | 
result of a thorough organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Missouri | 
proved a fertile state during 
the past four months, with the 
addition of 27 new members, 


area being 31. 
Michigan and Ohio made the 


12 new applications. In all, 30 | 


in February. 


General Counsel 


Appointment of J. Olney 


Brott Assistant General 
Counsel of the American Bank- 
ers Association has been an- 


as 


nounced by Dr. Harold Stonier, | 


executive manager. 

Mr. Brott has been a mem- 
ber of the A.B.A. staff since 
early 1934, coming from the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust 
Company in Hartford, Conn. 
Since 1937 he has been a mem- 
ber of the general counsel’s 
staff at Washington. 

Mr. Brott is a graduate of 
Yale University and the Yale 
Law School. 


9 of A.B.A. Staff 
Enrolled in A.I.B. 


Nine members of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association staff 
are taking courses offered by | 
New York Chapter, American | 


The students are: John H. | 
Biedenkapp, Dorothy Comte, 
Joseph Fehrenback, Hope Hall, | 
Charles E. Orcutt, Frank E. | 


Graduate School 
Alumni to Meet 


The Fourth Annual 
Alumni Conference of 
The Graduate School of 
Banking takes place Apr. 
5 at the Phi Gamma 
Delta Club in New York. 
There are to be discus- 
sion groups in commer- 
cial banking, trusts and 
investments and savings 
banking. 

The dinner speaker is 
William A. White, New 
York State Superinten- 
dent of Banks. 

Dr. Harold Stonier, 
Director of the School, is 
toastmaster. 


Trust Men and 
| the total for J. P. Huston’s | 


Attorneys Meet 


The National Conference 
Group, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Trust Divi- 


| sion of the American Bankers 
Association and of the Amer. | 


ican Bar Association, met 
March 19 in Chicago to con- 
sider problems of mutual inter- 


| est and to develop more effec- | 
tive methods of cooperation | 


between trust men and lawyers 


| in various parts of the country. 


The full committee attended 
the meeting, as follows: Ray- 


mond H. Trott, vice-president, | 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust 


Company, Providence, and Ed- | 
win M. Otterbourg, attorney, | 
New York City, co-chairmen, | 


Carl W. Fenninger, vice-presi- 
dent, Provident Trust Com- 


pany, Philadelphia, and Presi- | 


dent of the Trust Division; 
Merle E. Selecman, Trust 
Division secretary, and Fred- 
eric P. Houston, of New York, 
secretaries of this group. 


Also, Merrel P. Callaway, | 


vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York; Rob- 


ertson Griswold, vice-president, | 
Company, | 


Maryland Trust 
Baltimore; R. M. Alton, vice- 
president, The United States 


' National Bank, Portland, Ore.; 


Carl H. Zeiss, vice-president, 
Northern Trust 
Chicago; Henry B. Brennan, 
Savannah; Tappan Gregory, 


Schumm, August A. Small, | Chicago; David F. Maxwell, 
Viola Tuskind and Charles R. | Philadelphia, and Sidney Tei- 


Willis. 


ser, Portland, Ore. 


Company, 


‘Savings Pamphlet 
Written for Parents 


“How to save and manage 
| money intelligently”’ is the 
theme of an attractively il- 
lustrated folder recently issued 
by the Savings Division of the 
| American Bankers Association 
and addressed to the parents 
of school children. This leaflet 
is a part of the Division’s co- 
ordinated school savings edu- 
cational plan. 

Quantity orders by banks 
| will result in substantial sav- 
| ings. For example, 25,000 copies 
| can be obtained, complete, with 
| the bank’s signature and in- 
| dividualized message on the 
| back page for less than the 
| actual cost of the art work, 
| plates, and type setting. 

Allan V. McLoughlin, chair- 
man, School Savings Forum 
of The Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York, 

| in announcing the pamphlet 
| to his members said: 

“The public relations value 

| in the school savings activity 
is not limited to the contact 
with children. Some school sav- 
ings depositories which make 
| inquiry in opening all new ac- 
counts find that a very large 
percentage of such accounts 
come into the bank indirectly 
through school savings. Many 
of these accounts are opened 
| by parents, relatives, and 
friends of school savers. 
“The greatest deterrent to 
properly publicizing our school 
savings activity has been that 
| of cost. If we embrace this op- 

portunity offered by the Sav- 
| ings Division to buy the folders 
at the mere cost of paper and 
| printing, it will encourage the 
| Division to produce other ma- 
| terial for us in the future.” 


Wilcox to Be G.S.B. 


Seminar Speaker 


Two seminar lectures on the 
Washington banking scene as 
| viewed by a news writer in the 
capital will be a feature of the 
1941 resident session of The 
Graduate School of Banking 
conducted by the American 
| Bankers Association at Rutgers. 

The speaker is U. V. Wilcox, 
| experienced Washington news- 
| paper man and correspondent 
| of The American Banker. 
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| Speech Betterment | 195 Big Banks’ 


F.A.A. Offers Its Services to Treasury 


The Financial Advertisers Association has offered 


Secretary Morgenthau the 


and facilities” in planning any program the Treasury 
head may undertake “to acquaint the public with your 


benefit of its ‘‘experience 


department’s tasks in defense demands.” 

A telegram to Mr. Morgenthau, signed by Robert J. 
Izant, the association’s president, said the directors had 
authorized the offer of cooperation, and added: ‘We 
have a well formed organization of members in the 48 
states whose activities in financial circles may be called 
upon by you in any national effort. We hold ourselves in 
readiness as you may command us.”’ 


Consumer Credit Conference 


(Continued from page 97) 


be devoted to registration. At | Don H. Wageman, American | 


the first session in the after- 
noon speakers will include 
W. L. Hemingway, Second 
Vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, and president of 
Mercantile-Commerce 

and Trust Co., St. Louis; Dr. 
Harold Stonier, executive man- 
ager of the A.B.A.; the mayor 
of St. Louis; and the president 


of the city’s clearinghouse as- | 


sociation. There will also be an 


opportunity for the bankers to | 
inspect the educational dis- | 


plays of bank equipment. 


program, of BANKING’S 
press time. 

Apr. 24, A.M.; general ses- 
sion—“\Why Consumer Credit?”’, | 
Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, Univer- 
sity of Denver; ‘State Legisla- 
tion for Consumer Credit Stand- | 
ards,” C. P. Peterson, Lincoln, 
Neb.; “The Outlook for Busi- 
ness,’’ Chester C. Davis. 

P.M., group meetings—* Per- | 
sonal Loans, Direct Financ- 
ing,” Carl M. Flora, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee; L. E. Hurley, W. B. 
Worthen Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.; R. A. Prosswimmer, Bank 
of the Manhattan Co., New 
York. 

“Interviewing, Credit In- 
vestigation and Collection,” 
H. F. Koch, Guardian Bank 
and Savings Co., Cincinnati; 
C. C. Shively, State Industrial | 
Bank, Columbus; R. B. Um- | 
berger, Industrial National 
Bank, Chicago. 

“Costs,” C. <A. Bimson, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Otto C. Lorenz, A.B.A. | 
Consumer credit research staff; 


as 
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the | 


Bank | 


| York. 


| rine Trust Co., Buffalo; E. F. 


National Bank, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Skit Scheduled 

Evening session—‘‘ The Eco- 
nomic Outlook,’’ Dr. William 
A. Irwin, National Educational | 
Director, American Institute 
of Banking; a consumer credit 
skit, William Powers, director, 
customer relations, A.B.A., and 
St. Louis Chapter, A.1.B. 

Apr. 25, A.M., general ses- 
sion—‘ Nationwide Collection 
Problems,” Frank T. Caldwell, 


| Associated Credit Bureaus, St. 
Here is the remainder of the | 


Louis; “Serving the Public,” 
Thomas C. Boushall; “What 
the Other Fellow Has to Say,” 
J. Schumann, Jr., and 
Charles H. Watts. 

P.M., group meetings—“ Ac- 
counting and Operating Pro- | 
cedure,” John J. Driscoll, Jr., | 
Philadelphia; George T. Spet- 
tigue, and E. S. Woolley, New 


“ Automobile Financing Via 
Dealer,” W. H. Kyle, Cleve- 
land Trust Co., J. R. Hughes, 
Baltimore. 

“Promotion and Advertis- 
ing,”’ Joseph J. Corcoran, Ma- 


Longinotti, Union Planters Na- | 
tional Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis. 

Others taking part in the | 
conference, as chairmen of ses- 
sions, include Mr. Cravens; | 
Walter B. French, A.B.A. 
Deputy Manager in charge of | 


| the Consumer Credit Depart- | 
| ment; and John Burgess, mem- | 
| ber of the Consumer Credit 

| Council, 


and vice-president, | 
Northwestern National Bank | 
and Trust Co., Minneapolis. 


| rial in the employee training 


| chapter should be 4,307.” 


Aided By A.B.A.’s 


‘*‘Building Business”’ 


An unusual use for the mate- 


course “Building Business for 

Your Bank’”’, published by the 

Public Relations Council of 

the American Bankers Associa- 

tion, has been found by the | 
Lafayette National Bank of 

Brooklyn. 

The bank's department heads 
and branch managers prepare 
three-minute talks based on | 

| the unit booklets of the A.B.A. | 
course and record these short 
speeches on a portable record- | 
|ing machine. The disks are 
| played back so that the speak- 
| er’s effort can be discussed and 
criticized at a group meeting. 

A. I. Salzman, assistant to 
President George P. Kennedy, 
says the method has resulted 
in an improvement in the | 


| speech of every staff man tak- 


ing the course. 

“Inasmuch as we _ intend 
every member of this course to 
conduct similar courses with | 
the employees next year,” he 
asserts, ‘they will definitely 
see to it that the speaking 
voices of our staff people are 
greatly improved. In fact, we 
are using this as a sort of lab- 
oratory course or workshop to 
develop future group leaders | 


| of courses in ‘Building Busi- 
| ness. 


Many bankers are reporting 
enthusiastically on the success 
of the course. 


| statistical 


Angeles Chapter 
Has 4,307 Members 


BANKING received this letter 
from B. W. McPheeters, chair- 
man of the membership com- 
mittee, Los Angeles Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking: 

“On page 99 in the February 


| issue you reported the member- | 
| ship of Los Angeles Chapter to | 


be 3,764. 

“Because of a misunder- 
standing the membership fig- 
ures for Los Angeles Chapter 
as released by the national of- | 
fice in their January Bulletin 
did not include the group of 
new members reported on Oct. 
11, 1940. 

“The correct total for our 


we 


Defense Loans 
(Continued from page 97) 


tracts while only 25 per cent 
were made with such assign- 
ment. 

Loans for supplies and equip- 
ment accounted for the larger 
part of the total. The 195 
banks reported 821 commit- 
ments for plant facilities and 
other construction totaling 
$196,997,728, while they made 
1,698 commitments for sup- 
plies and equipment totaling 
$283,589,691. 

In addition, they reported 
677 commitments totaling $92,- 


| 362,047 in the form of open 
| lines of credit and advances 


used for capital purposes and 
capital requirements arising 
out of expanded operations of 


| customers contributing  indi- 


rectly to defense. 

The loans were made for a 
great variety of defense goods, 
the list of the typical bank 
running considerably over 50 
items. These include aircraft 
hardware, clothing, electrical 
equipment, diesel engines, fur- 
niture, precision instruments, 
lumber, metals, parachute silk, 
photograph equipment, pumps, 
shipyard equipment, trucks 
and many other things. 

In announcing the survey, 
Mr. Houston stated that it 


|“by no means represents a 


complete picture of the defense 
lending of banks, which would 
require a survey of 15,000 
institutions. In order to get a 
indication of the 
extent to which banks are fi- 
nancing the defense program, 
asked a_ representative 
group of banks in the larger 
industrial centers to give us 
their defense loan figures.” 
“Since the banks assembled 
these figures for us, the en- 
larged flow of defense orders 
has resulted in a steadily grow- 
ing number of loans. Subse- 
quent surveys will show a sub- 


| stantial increase.” 


Trust Meetings 


The A.B.A.’s 19th trust con- 
ference of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain states meets 
in Seattle, Aug. 6-8. The 12th 
Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence at St. Louis, Nov. 6-7. 
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28 States Now on 


Farmer-Banker 


Rating Program 
Sets a New High 


Four New States at 
1,000-Point Goal 


The best record ever at- 
tained in the banker-farmer 
rating program of the Agricul- 
tural Commission, American 
Bankers Association, was made 
during the past year. 

Four new states joined the 
honor list, bringing to 28 the 
number that have reached the 
goal of 1,000 points in the rat- 
ing schedule set by the Com- 
mission. The newcomers are 
Illinois, Mississippi, Montana 
and Pennsylvania. 

The Commission's 
schedule is regarded as a meas- 
uring stick by which the re- 
sults of bankers’ agricultural 
activities can be gauged. 

Here are brief accounts of 
what the four new honor states 
have done: 

Illinois. In Illinois there is 
a strong tendency for bankers 


to consult and cooperate with | 


county extension agents. Bank- 


ers have appeared on farm and | 


home makers programs. They 
have encouraged reforestation, 
soil conservation, livestock feed- 
ing and improved seed. A large 
number of Illinois bankers are 
members of the local Farm 


Bureau and similar organiza- | 


tions. 

Mississippi. Mississippi 
bankers have stressed the live- 
at-home program — each farm 
self-sufficient in the produc- 
tion of food and feed crops. 
Farm wood lots, improved and 
increased livestock and re- 
placement crops for cotton 


acres are other projects on| 
which Mississippi bankers have | 


focused attention. 

Montana. Montana bankers 
have been very helpful and 
cooperative in livestock feed- 
ing projects, in the control of 
insect pests and water con- 
servation projects. Large bank- 
er-farmer meetings have been 
held, and agriculture has had a 
place on the convention pro- 
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rating 


grams of the state bankers as- | 


sociations. 

Pennsylvania. Dairy herd 
improvement has been a very 
important project in Pennsyl- 
vania with resulting high- 
grade, high-producing herds. 


| The “service’’ ideal has been 
| evident in constructive work 
with farm youth. Four-H Club | 


teams have staged demonstra- 
tions before banker groups. 


Attention has also been cen- | 


tered on the introduction of 
lime to increase production of 


| alfalfa and other legumes. 


North Dakota wins honors 

North Dakota has com- 
pleted a 10-year honor record 
and receives special recogni- 
tion. Only two other states 
have surpassed this achieve- 
ment. Oregon now has a 12- 
year, and Georgia an 11-year 
perfect record. 

The chief development in 
North Dakota was the transi- 
tion from one big crop, wheat, 
to several crops, and the mar- 
keting of these crops through 
livestock. 

Fred A. Irish, president, 
First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Fargo, has served 
as chairman of the North 
Dakota bankers agricultural 
committee since 1931 and has 


served as a member of the | 


Agricultural Commission. 


A.B.A. Agricultural Commission Honor List 


Farmer-Banker Score Sheet 


Here is an outline of the 
activities on which states are 
rated in the Agricultural Com- 
mission’s farmer-banker pro- 
gram. The figures are the pos- 
sible point ratings obtainable. 

Agricultural Committee Con- 
ference (50). Full score allowed 
when all members of the 


committee and officers of the | 


state association attend; also 


| representatives of the colleges 
of agriculture and the Agricul- | 


tural Commission. 


Appointment of County Key | 


Bankers (50). Full score when a 

key banker has been appointed 

for each agricultural county. 
Definite Projects (500). Full 


credit when the number of | 
farm people engaged in banker- 


farmer projects or demonstra- 


tions, through bankers’ en- 
couragement and cooperation, 
equals the total number of 
banks in the state, allowing no 
more than 5 points per bank. 

Special Activities (200). Full 
score when there is an‘average 
of one for each bank, allowing 
not more than 5 points per 
bank. 

Agricultural Meetings (100). 
|Full credit when there is an 
average of one registration for 
each bank. 

Financial Support of Agri- 
cultural Work (100). Full score 
| when such expenditures by in- 
| dividual banks, state associa- 
tion, group or county associa- 
tions equals an average of $5 
per bank, crediting no bank 
with more than $25. 


The number of farm people 
contacted and encouraged by 
bankers to undertake better 
farm practices rapidly increases: 


No. of 
Farm People 


Field Conferences 

Since the middle of January, 
A. G. Brown, A.B.A. Deputy 
Manager in charge of agricul- 
tural credit, and Dan H. Otis, 
director of the Agricultural 
Commission, have attended 
and taken part in 27 field con- 
ferences in 14 states. 

The discussions included items 
relating to agricultural credit, 
and activities of rural bankers. 

| Attendance was 1,502. 
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CALENDAR 
194] 


4TH ANNUAL CONF. 
OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 


BANKING ALUMNI, 
PELTA 


ANNUAL MEETING, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, THE HOMESTEAD. 


2ND INSTALMENT 
HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA UNEMPLOYMENT 


FED'RAL INSURANCE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
TAX & RETURN 


American Bankers Association May 22-24 New Jersey, Atlantic City 
May 22-24 Virginia, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 
Apr. Fourth Annual Conference of the Graduate May 25-27 New York State, Buffalo 
School of Banking Alumni, Phi Gamma Delta May 26-28 Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
Club, New York City ; May 27-28 Maryland, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 
Apr. 23-25 National Consumer Credit Bank Conference, May 27-28 Tennessee, The Hermitage, Nashville 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis 
Apr. . Annual Meeting, Executive Council, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia Other Organizations 
> Tice s > anking, St. Francis 
Apr. 1-2 Wisconsin Bankers Conference, University of 
June 16-28 The Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers Wisconsin, Madison _ , ; 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey Apr. 2-4 Indiana Bankers Educational Conference, 
Aug. 6-8 19th Regional Trust Conference of the Pacific . University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Coast and Rocky Mountain States, Seattle, Pr 4-5 Maine Bankers Study Conference, Bowdoin 
Washington College, Brunswick 
Sept. 28- Annual Convention, Hotel Stevens, Chicago Apr. 10-12 Pacific Northwest Bank Conference, Pullman, 
Nov. 6-7 Twelfth Mid-Continent Trust Conference, St. ‘4P¥- 18-19 Eastern Regional Conference, The National 
Louis, Missouri Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers, Parker House, Boston 
~ — Apr. 28 Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
State Associations May 1 of the United States, Washington 
. 10-12 Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood May 4-7 Association of Reserve City Bankers, Hotel 
. 14-15 Louisiana, Baton Rouge Hershey, Hershey, Pennsylvania 
. 17-18 Georgia, Dempsey Hotel, Macon May 7-9 National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
. 18-19 New Mexico, Hidalgo Hotel, Lordsburg Phe Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
8-9 Oklahoma, Oklahoma City May 10 Oklahoma American Institute of Banking, 
y 9-10 North Carolina, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst Oklahoma City 
y 12-14 Missouri, Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs May 15-17 Mid-Continent Regional Conference, The Na- 
y 14-15 Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs tional Association of Bank Auditors and 
ay 14-15 Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis Comptrollers, Cleveland 
y 15-16 Alabama, Admiral Semmes Hotel, Mobile May 16-17 Second Bank Management Conference, New 
y 15-16 Kansas, Kansas City Hampshire Bankers Association, Amos Tuck 
719-21 Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
y 21-23 California, The Huntington, Pasadena College, Hanover, New Hampshire 
y 21-23 Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City May 22-24 National Safe Deposit Association, Hotel 
7 21-23 Texas, Houston Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1940 


HE 94th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 
go porns for 1940 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 8, 1941. Operating revenues increased $46,662,630 or 10.8% 
over 1939. Operating expenses increased $31,553,843 or 10.3%. Taxes increased 

3,789,341 or 9.5%. Net income was $46,238,250 an increase of $14,205,725. 
Surplus was $36,896,665 equal to 5.60% ($2.80 per share) upon the outstanding 
Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 3.52% ($1.76 per share) in 1939. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


1940 1939 
Torat OperaTtinG Revenves WERE $477,593,408 $430,930,778 
OperatinG Expenses WERE 338,454,678 306,900,835 
Leavinc Net REveNvE From Raitway OPERATIONS OF 139,138,730 124,029,943 
TAXES AMOUNTED TO.... 43,885,188 40,095 847 
Hire or EquipMent AND Joint Facitiry Rents WERE. . 8,754,056 6,629,768 


Leavinc Net Rattway OperatinG INCOME OF 86,499,486 77,304,328 
Income From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER Sources Was.. *41.335,655 36,864,230 


Maxktnc Gross INCOME OF 127,835,141 114,168,558 
Fixep CHarces, Curerty Rentats to LEAsED 

Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE Company’s DeEsr.... 81,596,891 82,136,033 
Leavinc Net Income or 46,238,250 32,032,525 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, ETC. 9 341,585 8,854,839 


SURPLUS. . 36,896,665 23,177,686 


*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 in securities received from Pennsyleania Company. 


Dividends aggregating 3% ($1.50 per share) were paid during 1940 compared 
with 2% ($1.00 per share) in 1939. 

The Management recognizes its responsibility to give the stockholders salient 
facts relating to the Company’s business, service, finances and other important 
matters and does so through the medium of the press and the annual report. 
Through the cooperation of the security holders, the public and the employes, 
your Company is able to give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations 


and pay dividends. 
M. W. CLement, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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More than 


Take Cancelled Checks for instance : in 
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carelessly dropped match could destroy them! It's a fact that 
41% of all fires occur during normal business hours—when can- 
celled checks are unprotected—and employees can’t consider 
records with their lives at stake... 

But, by remembering your records before fire strikes, you can 
eliminate the hazard of their destruction and add to the efficiency 
of their handling. 

For instance, Remington Rand offers three ways to provide 
continuous “‘point of action’ security for cancelled checks. (1) 


Bookkeepers’ Safe-Check Desks alongside of bookkeeping 
machines, which have a capacity of 45 thousand checks and 
extension tops for sorting. (2) Safe-Check Files (as shown 
above) for filing checks away from bookkeeping machines. Each 
unit housing 40 thousand checks. (3) Safe-Check Files for 
filing depositors’ statements and cancelled checks at month's end. 

All three methods supply clock-around, “point of action” 
security. You can give all your bank records similar “point 
of action” safety in Remington Rand fire insulated products! 
Write for free catalog. 


BANK DEPARTMENT e Remington Rand Inc. e BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ... PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING AND TABULATING 
MACHINES .. . KARDEX VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES .. . PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQuiP 
MENT...AND OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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Seventy Years of 


In 1871 Safety Paper was in- 
vented and introduced by 
George La Monte. At that time 
“check raising” was a serious 
menace to the development of 
the checking system which was 
to play so important a part in 
the growth of American Bank- 
ing.» »» Then, and through the 
intervening years, La Monte 
Safety Papers have met and 
overcome the menace of check 
forgery. They have provided 
the protection so necessary to 
the free circulation of checks 
throughout the nation.»»» 
Through constant research, ex- 
perimentation, and improve- 
ments in formulae and manu- 
facturing methods, La Monte 


Check Protection 


Safety Papers have kept pace 
with increasing demands for 
protection, and have been 
brought to their present high 
standards of efficiency.» » » To- 
day, La Monte Safety Papers 
are recognized as ‘the standard 
of protection” for checks and 
other negotiable instruments. 
They are used and endorsed by 
business institutions from coast 
to coast, including more than 
75% of the nation’s leading 
banks.» »» When you specify 
La Monte Safety Paper you 
are selecting a product which 
was not only the first in the 
field but which has main- 
tained its leadership over a 
period of 70 YEARS. » » » » » 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 
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HE advice of a business analyst, 

like that of a lawyer or physician, 
must be unprejudiced ... . even brut- 
ally frank. Otherwise, it is of little 
value to the client. Ailing industry 
doesn't need “yes men.” 


The George S. May Company has 
been tremendously successful, not 
only because of its ability to diagnose 
the needs of a business intelligently 
and to apply the proper remedies, but 
because it has always dared to tell 
the truth to every client, without fear 
or favor. May engineers never in- 
dulge in personalities. They deal im- 
partially with causes and effects. 
When they find a situation which 
needs correction, they report it... . 
faithfully, without thought of whose 
toes may be stepped upon. They 


“There has always been 


too much 


DIPLOMACY 


in 


BUSINESS” 


“hew to the line and let the chips fall 
where they may,’ whether the crit- 
icism hits foreman, superintendent, 
president or board of directors. Unless 
the individual officers and the com- 
pany itself are “big enough” to take 
constructive criticism, based upon un- 
biased facts, the May Company can- 
not benefit them .... and does not 
want the job. 


The May Company occupies a strong 
position in both the United States and 
Canada. It does not have to “play 
politics” to get business and its recom- 
mendations are always frank and 
direct, without regard to fee or job. 
The merit of this policy is best proved 
by the phenomenal growth of this 
company and its record of accom- 
plishments in hundreds of well-known 
manufacturing plants. 


REFERENCE: Your Own Banker 


GEORGE 


CHICAGO 


North Shore A 


S. MAY COMPANY 
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